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Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture 

BY 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a. 

{Reader in hidiaii History, Madras University.) 

A LITTLE more than a year ago, on the invitation of the Syndicate of 
the Madras University I delivered the Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer 
lecture. I chose for the subject of that leefure the ‘ Stone Age in 
India ’ and gave an account of the life of the Indian people so far as 
it could be inferred from the relics of the Stone Age collected so far. 
Then I described that lecture as the first chapter of Indian History. 
My be ok on Life in A?icient India in the Age of the Mantras, 
published more than fifteen years ago, is the third chapter of the 
History of India. The lectures I am going to deliver now,’ will 
constitute the second chapter of this entrancing story of the continuous 
evolution of Indian life from its start when man first appeared on this 
globe. The proper history of India is not the story of the rise and fall of 
royal dynasties, nor that of frequent invasions and constant wars, but 
that of the steady growth of the people in social, moral, and religious 
ideals, and their ceaseless attempts to realize them in actual life. 
Hence the work of the historian of India, as I understand it, is chiefly 
concerned with the construction of pictures of how the people, age by 
age, ate and drank, how they dressed and decorated themselves, how 
they lived and loved, how they sang and danced, and how they 
worshipped their gods and solved the mysteries of human existence. 

The Subject 

To the good old Vedic word ‘Arya', European scholars have 
attached varying connotations. A hundred years ago comparative philo- 
logy was in its childhood and anthropology in an embryonic condition, 
and German Sanskritists invaded the realms of anthropology and im- 
posed on it the theory that a highly civilized Aryan race, evolved in 
the central Asian Highlands, flowed down in various streams to India, 
Persia, Armenia, and the different countries of Europe, fertilized those 
countries and sowed the seeds of civilization far and wide. Soon this 
theory was modified by transferring the original centre of the Aryan 
race to Europe. The patriotism of French and of German scholars 
impelled them lo rival with each other and to conclude that the 
motherland of each of them alone could support the honour of being 
the first centre of Aryan culture. Others assigned this honour to 
Scandinavia, to Finland, to Russia. As seven cities claimed Homer 
dead, so several countries claimed to be the original land of the 
Aryans. Then the Italian Anthropologists came into the scene and 
proved that the Aryans who invaded Greece, Rome and other European 
countries were savages who remained in the Stone Age when their 
neighbours had reached the Bronze Age and that wherever they settled 
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in old times they destroyed the pre-existing civilization, for instance, 
in Crete and Etruria. To-day anthropologists say that all the 
races of the world sse more or less mixed and that there never was a 
distinctive, pure Aryan race. The benefit of the theory of a 
conquering, civilizing Aryan race is now reserved only for Ancient 
Indian History, text-books of which teach that the Vedic culture was 
developed outside India and was imported into that country, ready 
made, by conquering invaders. But a careful study of the Vedas, such 
as is found in my Life in Ancient India in the Afre of the Mantras, 
reveals the fact that Vedic culture is so redolent of the Indian soil and 
of the Indian atmosphere that the idea of the non-Indian origin of that 
culture is absurd. So we have got to restore, to the word ‘ Arya’, its 
original meaning found in the Vedas. The Rishis of the Vedas used 
the word ‘ Arya ’ without any racial implications, but only in the sense 
of a people who followed the fire-cult as opposed to the lireless-cult. 
In the Vedic times two cults prevailed in India : (1) that followed by 
the Aryas to whom Sanskrit was the sacred tongue, the language of 
the Gods, who made offerings to the Gods through Agni, because they 
believed Agni to be the mouth of the Gods, and (2) that followed by the 
Dasyus whom the Aryas described as anagni, the fireless. Thus Arya 
was always in India a cult name, the name of a method of worship, 
whose main characteristic _was the lighting of the sacred fire. There 
were two forms of the Arya fire cult-— the Grihya and the Crania, 
the cult of one fire and the cult of three fires, the Ekagfii and Trc&^lgni, 
the simple domestic fire-rites still performed in the hoiises chiefly of 
the Bralrnanas and the gorgeous sacrifices, chiefly conducted l)y Nafas 
in ancient India up to the age of the Armageddon on the plains of 
Kuriikshetra, and now almost extinct. The Arya rites, besides being 
characterized by the mediation of the Fire-God, also re<inired the use 
of Sanskrit mantras, which were promulgated by the ancient seers 
called Rishis ; the Dasyu rites had no use for fire or for Sanskrit 
mantras or for a privileged class of expert priests. 

When did the Arya rites rise ? It is impossible to determine when 
the concept of fire as the month of tlie Gods was worked out or when 
the cult of one-fire Isegan. But it is possible to find out when the 
three-fire cult cronimenced. The Vedas and the Puranas assert tliat 
Pururavas first lighted the triple fire in Pratishthana (now Ih'ayaga or 
Allahabad); and though nianv royal dynasties rose and fell during tlie 
Age of the Rishis, we learn from Pargiter’s Sindies of tfie If'adiiionai 
History of Ancient India that more than a hundred kings of one dynasty 
in particular reigned from the time of Purura\'as ilown to the middle 
of the first millennium befcjre the Christian era. Disregarding tlie 
Paurariika claim of ineredibily long reigns for some of the kings of this 
dynasty and allowing a modest average <tf twenty-five years to each ot 
them, we reach the very probable cmulusiim tfiat tlie three-fire cult 
and the promulgation by the Rishis of the associated Vedic mantras 
on a large scale began about 3(KK) h . c , Now from the Vedic manitas 
we learn that there was intimate commercial intercourse, though tlierct 
were cult rivalries, between Southern and Northern Imlia, frmu the 
beginning of the age of the Rishis. South Indiaji articles like pearl, 
mother of pearl, scented woods, elephants, gold, the pea-fowl, etc., 
were used in the land of the Aryas (Aryavartta; ; a very cartd'ul sliidy 
of ^'hese Vedic also reveals that the languages of South and 
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North India began to influence each other, howeYer faintly, from the 
beginning of the Vedic Age. An analysis of the information contained 
in these manlms also discovers the fact that the Aryas and the 
Dasyus, though violently opposed to each other in the colts they 
followed, had attained to absolutely the same level of general culture ; 
except in the matter of religion and literature, they lived the same kind 
of life ; they ate the same food, wore the same kind of clothes, 
had the same amusements, the same customs, manners, etc., and 
followed the same methods of making love and war. 

Is there any way of constructing a picture of the life of any Indian 
people before the rise of the Arya cult 5,000 years ago ? The Tamils 
were the most highly cultured of the people of India before the age 
of the Rishis and it is proposed here to investigate the culture which 
the ancient Tamils attained to in South India, before the gorgeous 
three-fire Arya rites spread, and the associated Vedic literature was 
promulgated, in the valleys of the Sindhu and the Gahga. 


Three Lines of Evidence 

There are three lines of evidence which can be utilized for 
constructing a picture of the life of the ancient Tamils before the 
rise of the Arya triple-fire cult in India, north of the Vindhyas. The 
first source of information regarding ancient South Indian life is the 
catalogue of prehistoric antiquities of South India, of artefacts, dis- 
covered by geologists and others, belonging to the Neolithic and 
early Iron Ages and deposited in the various'' museums of India, 
fl'he study of these artefacts has to be supplemented by a careful 
examination of the sites whence these relics of ancient Indian man 
have been derived and which represent the settlements of Neolithic 
and early Iron Age men. Besides a careful study of ancient settle- 
ments the investigator ought also to observe the sites of ancient 
graveyards and conduct excavations of Neolithic and early Iron Age 
graves in the Tamil country before he can understand their implica- 
tions with regard to the lives led by the ancient Tamils. The second 
line of evidence is furnished by a study of the words which the Tamil 
language possessed before it came in any kind of contact with 
Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Aryas, Nouns and verbs 
constitute the trunk of a language and the objects and actions which 
nouns and verbs refer to- must have been possessed by or known to 
the speakers of a language before they could use those essential 
parts of speech in their talk. If we could make up a list of the nouns 
and verbs which, we are certain, belonged to the earliest stratum of 
the language of a people, we may infer from it what objects they 
handled or had observed, what actions they were able to perform, in 
other words, what was the nature of the life that they lived, what was 
the general culture they had attained to. This is the main object of 
this study. Our third line of evidence is the early literature of the 
Tamil people. The existing specimens of this literature no doubt 
belong to times later than what we are investigating. But we are 
certain that the even tenor of the life of the people in that ancient epoch 
was not disturbed by catastrophic changes ; therefore, as the life of 
the people mirrored in the early literature, which we now possess is, 
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but an unbroken continuation of that of the earlier epoch, the evidence 
of that literature can be used to confirm the conclusions reached by 
tlie use of the other two lines of evidence. It is proposed in this 
study to construct a picture of the culture of Tamils five thousand 
years ago by utilizing these sources of information. 


The Evening of the Lithic Epoch 

An account of the life of the South Indians of very ancient times 
derived from a study of the artefacts of the stone ages has been 
given by me in my Stone Age hi hidia. The life of the marauder, 
of the hunter and the worker in bamboo, of the cowherd and the 
shepherd, of the farmer and the weaver, and of the fisherman, the 
salt-scraper and the sailor, had all been evolved amongst them while 
yet in the New Stone Age, as is proved by the fact that they made 
polished stone tools necessary for the pursuits of the different means 
of livelihood associated with these forms of ancient culture. All these 
different pursuits existed at the same time, each in the region suited 
to it. 

The life of the people at the end or tne lithic times may yet be 
found in the interior of the Tamil land. There still exist in the heart 
of the Tamil country hamlets and villages where the ubiquitous Telugu 
Komati is not found, where the ministrations of the all-pervasive 
Brahraana do not exist, and where even the Kabandha arm of British 
trade has not introduced kerosene oil and the safety match, called by 
the people mminenney,^ earth-oil- and the fire-stick, ttkknchchi,'^ where 
the whistle of the steam-engine and the toot of the motor horn has 
not yet been heard, and if you wipe off from the picture .of the life of 
the people there the part played by iron tools, you can see with your 
eyes the slow placid life of the stone-age man exactly as it was in ten 
thousand b.c. Even in other parts of the country, which have partici- 
pated in the elevation of culture due to the later discovery of iron, 
to the spread of the Arya culture by the Brahmanas, and to the develop- 
ment of iiiteriiai trade during the long ages when there were numerous 
shufflings of dynasties of Indian Rajas and of foreign trade after 
European ships pierced the extensive sea-wall of Bharatavarsha, the 
greater part of the life of the people is but the life of the stone-age 
man, exactly as it was when Indian man was in the lithic epoch of 
culture. 


The Dawn of the Iron Age 

About seven thousand years ago, began the Iron Age in India. I 
assign a greater antiquity to the Iron Age in India than most scholars 
are inclined to admit, because the Vedic culture which began at least five 
thousand years ago was a culture of an advanced iron age. Prior to 
it flourished the cultures revealed by the excavations at Adichchanallur 
in the I’innevelly District and Mohenjo Daro and Harappa in the 
Indus valley. Moreover I shall presently prove that the Iron Age 
began* when Tamil bad not come in any kind of contact with Sanskrit 


^io«BbrO«m«dirQ«»8(ra>, 
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the linguistic vehicle of Vedic culture. Hence two thousand years 
before Pururavas lighted the triple-fire at Pratishthana is not at all an 
exaggerated estimate of the length of the Pre-Vedic Iron Age in 
ancient India. 

In India the Stone Age quietly passed into the Iron Age. In other 
parts of the world, the Stone Age was followed by the Copper Age, 
in which people made their tools (and ornaments) of copper and they 
discovered methods of hardening copper and made copper knives with 
edges as sharp as steel ones, an art which is now forgotten. The 
Copper Age was soon followed by the Bronze Age, in which they 
learnt to make an alloy of copper and tin, which was very much harder 
than copper. But in South India as in China, no brief Copper Age or 
long Bronze Age intervened between the Neolithic Age and that of 
Iron. ‘ Professor Growland, f.r.s., the great metallurgist and the 
successful explorer, archaeologically, of the Japanese Islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit upon 
by accident while experiments were being made. This lucky accident 
may well have happened in India, where the iron industry is one of 
great antiquity (far greater indeed than in Europe, e.g,, at Hallstat or 
Le Tene) and iron ores occur so largely.’ ^ An examination of 
several Neolithic sites proves that the passage from the Lithic to the 
Iron Age was not catastrophic but that the two ages overlapped 
everywhere. Stone tools continued to be used long after Iron tools 
were made, more especially on ceremonial occasions, for the stone 
tool being the older one, was sacrosanct and alone possessed* cere- 
monial purity, and hence stone tools occur along with iron ones in the 
graves of the early Iron Age. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith, the historian of India, an expert numis- 
matist and not primarily an investigator of pre-historic antiquities and 
one totally ignorant of South Indian life or history and of early South 
Indian artefacts, assumes without a shadow of proof that iron was 
‘ utilized in Northern India from at least 1000 b.c. and that * in 
Southern India the discovery or introduction of iron may haVe 
occurred much later and quite independently.’^ Here are two gratui- 
tous assumptions. The Vedic culture which was developed in India 
at least before 300 J n.c., was an Iron Age culture. The iron (ayasf) 
castles, mythological or actual, spoken of in the Vedic ma7itras and 
the distinct reference to SyiVnamayas,^ black metal, are enough to prove 
this. wSo far as South India is concerned, Foote, who has examined 
most vSouth Indian pre-historic sites so far known, has concluded that 
the antiquity of the iron industry of India is far greater than in Europe ; 
and every one who has opened graves of the later Stone Age and the 
earlier Iron Age and studied the pottery associated with stone and 
iron tools and has also carefully examined settlements of those ancient 
times can easily satisfy himself that iron was discovered and worked 
in South India many millenniums before the beginnings of the 
Christian era. Soon after iron was discovered. South Indians learned 
to isolate from their ores gold, silver and copper and make ornaments 
and utensils of these metals. They also arrived at the general idea 
of metal as a material for household utensils in addition to stone and 

^ Foote, Prehistoric Anti git itics, p. 25. “ Oxford Hisiory oi India, p; 4, 

"* Atharva Ic'da, xi. 3, 7. 
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wood previously used. They gave to metal the name of po7i,^ the 
lustrous material, from poL ^ to shine Gold was also called po7i, the 
par excellence, as well as tangam, ' the superior metal, uyaf^ida 
pori^^ the superior (ever clean) metal. Iron was irnmbu,^ the dark 
metal, from dark (whence iruvu,'^ ir&y^ night, irnl,^ 
irutchi,^^ darkness, ^ charcoal). Probably zVz/zzzzz^^ was the 

earlier form of Telugii mumii. Iron was also called kartimbo7i,^^ 
meaning the black metal. Silver was z'^//z,^^ the white metal, and 
copper sembud^ the red rnetal. That these four metals were alone 
known to ancient Tamil India and that tin, lead, and zinc were not 
known is proved by the fact that the Tamil names of these latter have 
been borrowed from Sanskrit. Thus tin is iagaram,^'^ lead is ^ 

(from Sanskrit sfsam, through Prakrit), and Zinc is tuitaTn'^^ (whence 
the English word tutty, polishing powder) or nagamd^^^ Tin and lead 
are also respectively called velliya77i,‘^^ and kdrtya77t,^'^ white and 
blacx fyam,^^ under the mistaken idea that they were black and white 
varieties of the same metal. Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, was 
also borrowed from Aryan India, its name pitialai'^^ being borrowed 
from the Northern dialects. Bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, was 
not unknown in ancient Tamil India, for a few bronze implements and 
ornaments have been discovered in early Iron Age graves ; one such, 
a tiny kiija (with its mouth so small that the little finger could not 
be squeezed into it). I recovered from an ancient grave, associated 
with a bill-hook, whose peculiar shape, similar to that of the weapon 
of the village gods, betokened its great age ; and this vessel was made 
of an alloy of copper and tin, which, on chemical analysis, was found 
to be remarkably free from impurities. The Bronze Age in Europe 
extended over long centuries ; but there was no necessity in South India 
for a Bronze Age, because the people had discovered iron before bronze 
and iron is a much better material for tools than bronze. The gold- 
smiths of India have used bronze only for polishing hammers and 
for stamps and dies, because these have to be made of a material both 
hard and incapable of being covered with rust, which would deteriorate 
the faces of polishing-hammers and destroy the delicate lines of the 
designs incorporated in stamps, dies, and moulds. Otherwise iron 
alone was the material used for tools in South India throughout the 
ages. Bronze was called in ancient Tamil urai^^^ but the fact that 
more bronze was imported from Northern India than was made in 
Southern India, is proved by the use of the words kanjlya77i,‘^'^ kanji- 
yam^^^ from Sanskrit k&77isyam, and taram,'^^ from Sanskrit tara, 
radiant, shining, as well as the artificial compound words vefigala77i,^^ 
the white vessel Malayalam vcllodu,^'^ the white shell. Bronze was 
worked to some extent in South India, but ‘ the numerous bronze 
objects, many of which are of great beauty from the cemeteries of the 
South, do not belong to an age characterized by the sole use of that 
alloy.’3» 

^Qur«ftr. *tL.ujd‘i/$Qur<ar. ^^qgioLf. 

_ *-*«0-iZQoff6or. 

«/*«!'' <ui6. ^^siriiuih. 

®*«.88r. ®®^rrio. Q«/«ofar<*wi£i, ®^G)«/sTrC<nr t®, 

J. Coggin Brown, Cat. of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum, p. 8. 

As Foote, too, remarks, * as it fell out, however, the discovery of the alloy 
[bronze] was not made in India till after the art of iron-smelting had been acquired 
and iron weapons and tools had come largely in use.’ Op. cit., p. 25. 
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The Copper Age in North India 

There is some evidence that there was a copper age in some parts 
of Northern India, which preceded the iron age there. Implements 
composed of practically pure copper have been found at several sites 
ill Northern India, chiefly in the Upper Ganges Valley. Besides, 
at Gungeriah in the Balaghat District of the Central Provinces has 
been found a hoard, which ‘ according to Sir John Evans ... is the 
most important discovery of instruments of copper yet recorded in the 
old world. In 1870 no less than 424 hammered copper implements, 
made of practically pure metal, weighing collectively 829 pounds, and 
102 thin silver plates were discovered there. The copper implements 
are extremely varied in form, principally consisting of flat. celts of 
many different shapes. There are also many long crowbar-lihe instru- 
ments with an expanded lunette-shaped chisel edge at the lower end, 
which may be designated as ‘ bar-celts b The silver objects are all 
laminae about the thickness of ordinary paper, comprising two classes, 
viz., circular disks and ‘ bull’s ’ heads. The Gungeria deposits although 
found south of the Narbada River, is clearly to be associated by reason 
of its contents with Northern India.’ ^ The Upper Ganges Valley was 
the home of the Arya cult in ancient days. Hence copper became a 
holy metal in that cult ; copper knives were used in some sacramental 
acts, e.g., marking cattle’s ears,^ hence copper vessels to Brahmanas 
even to-day possess ceremonial purity which bronze and iron vessels 
do not possess and are used for holding consecrated water during 
ceremonial worship. Not so outside the Arya cult, where copper is 
not considered holier than iron, for it* was not discovered earlier than 
the black metal in South India. 

Iron Age Antiquities 

Tools of various shapes have been recovered from the graves ot 
this period. From one site on the Shevaroys in the Salem District 
Foote got ‘ a large axe, a very fine bill-hook of large size with its 
handle in one piece, a sharp sword and two javelin heads made with 
tangs instead of sockets.’ ^ From another site were got ‘ axe-heads, 
spear heads and fragments of blades of large knives or small swords. 
The iron axe-heads had a broad butt unlike a very good one (found in 
another place, which had) a very taper butt end expanding into a 
rather leaf-shaped blade. The method of fastening the iron axe- 
heads to their helves would seem to have been that adopted nowadays 
or certainly not very long ago, namely, of inserting the butt-end of 
the axe-head into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of rings 
and a wedge to tighten the hold of the helve. The rings are placed 
on either side of the butt end, and the wedge is driven tightly through 
the ring spaces and prevents the axe-head from slipping ; but the 
lower end also prevents the cleft in the helve from extending down- 
wards.’ ^ The shapes of the bill-hooks and some other tools of the 

^ J. Coggin Brown, op. cit. p. 10. 

Lohita Svadhiti, Ath. Ved., vi. 141, 2. 

^ Foote, op. cit., p. fi2. 

* Ibid., p. 63.. Of. the way in which the blades of spades, manvetti, are 
furnished with handles now. 
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early Iron Age were exactly like those of the implements now in the 
hands of the village gods, as I found from a specimen obtained 
from a grave in the Pudukotta territory. While tlie shapes of tools 
used for secular purposes have changed with time on account of 
changes of fashion or other causes, the gods have stuck to the oldest 
fashions of tools. 

Pre-historical iron tools have not been found in sufficiently large 
numbers considering the wide spread of iron manufacture in ancient 
India ; for iron objects of all kinds are with great ease ‘ utterly des- 
troyed and lost by oxidation when exposed to damp, yet, from the 
very durable character of the pottery the iron age people produced and 
the vast quantity of it they left, it is evident that in a large number of 
cases they must have occupied the old neolithic settlements ; and the 
celts and other stone implements are now mixed up with the highly 
polished and brightly coloured sherds of the later-aged earthernware. 
Except in a very few cases the dull-coloured and rough surfaced truly 
(or rather early) neolithic sherds occur but very s])aringly Indian 
iron age pottery was so good that Foote remarks tliat the people who 
could make such high class pottery . . . must have attained a consi- 
derable degree of civilization.^ Foote discovered at Maski near 
Raichtir, in the Hyderabad State, ‘ the right jarnb of the door of a 
small hut-urn, the prototype of the hut urns now met with in various 
parts of the country, some of which show remarkable resemblance to 
the same objects of Western classical antiquity, such as were found 
under the volcanic tufa near the Alban Lakes to the South of Rome. 
They were in some cases filled with the ashes of the dead after crema- 
tion, which were introduced by a little front door. The door was 
secured in place by means of a rope passing through two rings at its 
sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a cottage with 
vaulted roof The little door of another little hut-iirn found by Foote 
‘ had no hinges but was kept closed by two rude bolts working through 
flattish rings, on either side of the door, into a wider ring in the centre 
of it. . . . One in the British Museum .... is filled with the ashes 
of the de^ad, which were introduced by a Hr tie door. This door was 
secured By a cord passing through twc) rings at its sides and tied 
round the vase. The cover or roof is vaulted auJ apparently intended 
to represent the beams of a house or cottage. The exterior had been 
ornamented with a meander of white paint, traces of which remain. 
The ashes were placed inside a large, two-liandled vase which protect- 
ed them from the superincumbent mass. Tiiey have no glaze upon 
their surface but a polish producetl i)y friction.’ But these hnt-urns 
probably belonged to a late age, when on account of tlie inihience of 
the fire-cult, cremation had been adopted in the place of llic more 
ancient custom of burial. 


^ Foote, op.cii., p. 24. “ p. 25. 

* The true iron -age vessel (pottery) is distinguishetl by showing rich colours and 
highly polished surfaces with, in some ca.ses, ^ elaborate and artistic mouldings.’ 
Foote, op. cli., p. 25 ; but Indian artists even of the ancient days avoided painting 
human figures, such as were ‘ admirably clone by the (rreck vase painters ’. {Ibid., 
p. 34.) The early Indian had generally a prejudice against j>oi trait-painting or 
reproducing the figures of kings on coins. 

Foote, a7., p. 35. Not only urns hut tmuplcs also were sfiapcc! like 

hilts. 

■* Fontc, op cit., p. 35 
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After describing the specimens of pottery found on the left bajik of 
the Cauvery at the ferry at Lakshmanapuram, six or seven miles alcove 
the Narsipur Sanpam (in Mysore), Foote remarks, ' the people that 
made the Lakshmanapuram settlement must have been very advanced 
to have used so varied a set of crockery.’ ‘ On the French Rocks, not 
far from Mysore City, Foote found a chatty with the swastika emblem. 
In another place he found ‘ a perforated disc made out of a piece of 
dark brown pottery which has been well ground round its periphery 
and has had a hole equally well-drilled through its centre.’ ^ Appar- 
ently it was a spindle whorl. East of the big tank at Srinivasapur in 
the Kolar Taluk, ‘ several acres of ground are covered with much 
comminuted earthenware lying in a thin layer. The prevailing colour 
of the sherds is red but entirely black occurs also and some specimens 
are brown and grey, but very few of the latter are met with. The 
vessels were polished, or smooth, or rough, and a great number of 
them richly decorated with impressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnate 
fronds combined with linear bands, raised or sunk. Others have fillets 
of dots or pidets or trellis work painted on the sides. In hardly any 
case is a pattern produced in duplicate and there is also great variety 
in the shapes of the lips of the different vessels as well as in their 
sizes. The fragments are referable to a considerable number of 
distinct forms as lotas, vessels with spouts, vessels with three or four 
legs, chattis, melon-shaped bowls, wide-mouthed bowls, vases, necks 
and feet of vases, lids and stoppers various in shape, also pottery 
discs for playing games and perforated discs of uncertain purpose. 
Half a dozen pieces of broken bangles of chank shell occurred scatter- 
ed about in the layer of potsherds. 


Early Iron Age Graves 

At Adichchanallur, two miles west of Srivaikuntam dn the Tiniie- 
veliy District there is ‘ an inexhaustible field of archaeological research 
of the most valuable description The burial site here extends over 
a hundred acres of land. It is a long piece of high ground on the 
south bank of the TamraparnL The site, like all sepulchral sites, is 
higher than the surrounding country and is rocky or waste land unsuited 
for cultivation. ‘ About the centre of the ground some three feet of 
surface soil is composed of gravel, with decomposed quartz rock below. 
The rock has been hollowed out for the urns, with a separate cavity 
for each of them. In this burial ground the objects were found both 
inside and outside large urns of a pyriform shape. The urns were at 
an average distance of about six feet apart and at from three to twelve 
feet or more below the surface. Some were found placed over other 
ones. An idea of the deposits which exist in the whole area may 
thus be obtained, as an acre probably holds over a thousand urns. 
This is the most extensive and important pre-historic burial place as 


^ Foote, op. at., p. 72. ^ Ibid., p. 73. Ibid., p. 75. 

*A11 the quotations in this paragraph are from Rea's Catalogue of the 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the place. 
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yet known in Southern India.’ In the grraves have been found articles 
of gold, bronze and iron and pottery. Among them were diadems of 
gold of various sizes and oval shape. ‘ Some havefa strip extending 
beyond the two extremities with a small hole for a wire or string at 
each end. They are thin plates ornamented with triangular and linear 
dotted design. Of iron, many implements were found (Mr. Rea’s list 
of them numbers 3,940), always placed point downwards, as if they had 
been thrust into the surrounding earth by the attendant mourners. 
There are no implements or weapons in bronze, all articles in this 
metal being vessels of varied shape, personal ornaments such as rings, 
bangles and bracelets, or ornaments which have been attached to the 
bases and lids of vases, such as buffaloes with wide curved horns. 
The domestic animals represented in bronze are the buffalo, goat or 
sheep and cock ; and the wild animals are the tiger, antelope and 
elephant. There are also representations of flying birds. There are 
sieves in bronze in the form of perforated cups fitted into small basins, 
the metal of these cups being extremely thin, and the basins only a 
little thicker. The perforations in the cup are in the form of dots 
arranged in a variety of designs, chiefly concentric circles around the 
bottom, and concentric semi-circles sometimes interlying around the 
rim.’ There is no evidence of cremation at the place ; this assures 
the ^reat antiquity of the remains, for the custom of burning corpses 
spread in Southern India along with the Aryan cult from North 
India. 

In the Pudukottah territory I have found rows of early iron age 
graves several miles long. The one near the village of Annavasal, 
ten miles from Pudukottah, is the most notable of these burial sites. 
The graves are of oblong shape, each oblong consisting of a double 
square, the side of the square being two cubits in length. It is lined 
throughout with well-polished stone slabs and the two compartments 
are separated by another similar slab forming a wall between the two. 
In one of the squares was probably buried in an urn a chieftain or other 
ancient nobleman and in the other his wife. Thfere is a circular hole 
in the middle of the slab separating the compartments, probably to 
allow the ghosts of the buried persons to communicate with each other. 
In a niche in the recess in each compartment, a stone lamp was placed 
which was probably lighted when the person was let into the grave. 
Inside the urns, as in the graves of the previous age, were placed the 
ornaments and implements of the dead person, and a tray full of food- 
stuff. The tools found in these graves are both of stone and iron-, 
proving that the older stone tools continued to be used, more especially, 
for religious purposes. 

A new fashion of tombs called megalithic, because they were built 
of big blocks of stone, was introduced in the end of the neolithic or the 
beginning of the iron age. Modern anthropologists are of opinion 
that the fashion began in the Nile Valley and spread in the wake of an 
ancient Egyptian sun cult. This shows that there was much inter- 
course, cultural and commercial, between ancient India and Egypt. 

Mr. Longhurst gives the following description of a megalithic tomb 
he found in Gajjalakonda, in Kurnul District. ‘ The tomb consists of a 
large rectangular chamber about 10 feet in length, 5J feet in width 
and 7 feet in depth with a small entrance passage on the south 
side, ^ feet in length, 1| feet in width, and 3 feet high. The sides 
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and door of the tomb and entrance passage are walled in and flagged 
with massive slabs of cut stone which are firmly imbedded in the ground 
in an upright position and help to carry the heavy slabs above forming 
the roof over the tomb 

The archaeologists’ spade has recently brought to light tw^o early 
copper age settlements of the Sindhu Valley, of more than six thousand 
years ago, — those of Harappa and Mohehjo Daro. The chief difference 
between these and the South Indian iron age sites is that in these there 
are relics of houses built of brick. Brick w’-as used in North India 
millenniums before it wms used in South India, for here very hard wood 
fit for house-building w^a available in large quantities till about a 
thousand years ago. The existence of these two seats of high civili- 
zation in the valley of Sindhu disproves conclusively the dream of 
Sanskrit scholars that Aryan immigrants with their wives and children 
and with their Lares and Penates, and a ready-made civilization, 
manufactured outside India, quietly occupied the Panjab about 3000 
B.c. and, when these Aryan settlers appeared there, the original 
dwellers of the region vanished like the mist before the rising sun and 
let the foreign invaders people the Punjab with a pure Aryan race, 
possessing the Aryan nose and the Aryan cephalic index, as the current 
theory maintams. These finds also prove that, contrary to the opinion 
of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, in the neolithic as well as in the early metal 
age, there w^as a uniform degree of civilization attained throughout 
India. The advances to higher and higher civilization were as even as 
it was possible to be in a vast country like India. 

Thus the evidence accumulated by the investigators of prehistoric 
antiquities of India proves that even before the spread of the Arya 
fire-cult in Northern India, the people had reached a stage of culture 
indistinguishable from that which they occupy to-day except for the 
changes introduced by the cotton and metal manufatcures of Western 
Europe during the last hundred years. The rise of the Arya fire-cult 
did not alter the stage of culture reached by the people, for we find 
from the study of the Vedic ma7itras that there was no ‘ difference of 
culture between the Arya and the Dasyu ; according to the Hymns 
composed for performing the Arya rites, the Dasyus lived in ‘ cities 
and under kings the names of many of whom are mentioned. They 
possessed ‘ accumulated wealth ’ ^ in the form of cows, horses and 
chariots^ which though kept in ‘ hundred-gated ’ cities ® Indra 
seized and gave away to his w'orshippers, the Ar> as.^ The Dasyus were 
wealthy ^ and owned property ‘ in the plains and on the hills.’ ® They 
were ‘ adorned with their array of gold and jewels. ’ ® They owned 
many castles. The Dasyu demons and the Arya gods alike lived in 
gold, silver and iron castles."* ^ Indra overthrew for his worshipper, 
Divodasa, frequently mentioned in the hymns, a hundred stone 
castles ^ 2 qI j-^e Dasyus. Agni worshipped by the Arya, gleaming in 


^ Ammcd Report of the ArchcBological Dept., Southern Circle, 3 Jadras, ior 192-^-10 , 
p. 40. 

2 R. V. i. 53. 8 ; i. 103. 3. R. V. viii. n. * R. V. ii. 15, 4. 

*R. V. X.99. 3 « R. V. i. 176. 4. ^ R. V. i. 33. 4. 

« R. V. X 69. 6. ® R. V. i. 33. S. R. V. i. 33. 13 ; viii. 17. 14. 

S.Y.S. vi, 23 ; A. V. v. 28. 9 ; R. V. ii. 20. 8. R. V. iv. 30. 20. 
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front of him, tore and burnt the cities of the hreiess Dasyus^ Brhaspati 
broke the stone prisons in which they kept the cattle raided from the 
Ary as. ^ The Dasyus owned chariots and used them in war like the 
Aryas ® and had the same weapons as the Aryas. The distinction 
indicated by ‘ Arya ’ and ‘ Dasyu ’ was purely a difference of cult and 
not of race or culture.'* 


LiHGursnc Evidence 

We now come to another fruitful source of information, the chief 
means of the study of the subject, i.e., ‘pure Tamil words’, those 
belonging: to the earliest stratum of the Tamil language, those that 
were used by the Tanii) people before they came in any kind of con- 
tact with the users of Sanskrit or with the cult associated with that 
language. The nouns and verbs belonging to this ancient stratum of 
the Tamil language indicate ot>jects and actions with which the Tamil 
people were familiar in that armient epoch. These ‘ pure ’ Tamil 
words are called ianittainil moHgaU^ words untouched by foreign 
influence ; they were used by the Tamils to .serve the needs of the 
culture which they had evolved for themseHes before they w*ere 
influenced by any other people in the w^orld. This method of inferring 
the culture of a people from a study of the words peculiar to them 
was worked by Schrader, a generation ago, in his Pre-Historic 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peopie ; but Schrader’s work suffered from 
three disabilities : (1) The baseless dream of a homogeneous Aryan 
race radiating in ail tiirections from a central focus and. eairyir-g the 
torch of civilization to the countries of Western Asia and Europe, 
has dissolved in the light of Anthropological knowledge. (2) The 
people that earned the tn-'.o-Eun>pean dialects and imposed them 
in those countries have been proved to be a mixture of several tribes; 
moreover these dialects in their wandering.^ picked up so many words 
from other dialects that the words common to ail the Indo-European 
dialects are few. (3) Sven these few have undergone many phonetic 
changes ; the laws governing these change.s are being worked out so 
very slowly that many equations of the early scholars, e.g., that of 
Greek Ouranos with Indian Varmta^ have become disci’edited by later 
research. On account of the.se reasons several conclusions of 
SchrMer have had to be given up by later scholars. But the method 
of iiivestigation pursued by vSehnider is sound and can very well be 
applied to Tamil. Phis language, as its speakers have always claimed 
to be, is indigenous tc South India, and grew there unclisliirbecl by 
foreign languages till it reached a high sta,ge' of literary development. 
The Tamil race has been a homogeneous one since the Stone Age. 
The first few^ foreign students of the Tamil language indulged in a 
wild speculation that the Tamil language and its ancient'speakers 
entered India from Central A.sia, simply because a few Brahui words 
were found lo appear to be allied to Tamil. This is far too slender a 
basis for concluding that Tamil was originally a non-Indian language. 
Scholars of two generations ago were fond of wantonly dragging 

I S'* o V f 28.5 ; X. G7.3. « R. V. viii. 24.27 ; iii. J0.5 ; ii. 15.4. 

F. i. t^rniivR.sa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras 
p.lS. 
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imaginary ancient races on the map of the world, as easily as pawns 
are moved on a chess-board, without regard for physiographic diffi- 
culties.^ Moreover, they were ignorant of the lact that the extensive 
and well-developed Stone Age culture of ancient South India, 
enshrined in the earliest stratum of Tamil is ample proof that the 
Tamils inhabited South India from time immemorial. 

Method of Investigation 

It is the case with Tamil, as with most other languages, that there 
are two stages in the formation of words, an unconscious and a con- 
scious one. When the science of comparative philology was born, 
about a hundred years ago, it was imagined that at first men invented 
and spoke or.ly roots and. later, some of the roots became worn out 
into prefixes and suffixes, prepositions and posti)ositions, and a 
German philologist had the liaidihood to write Aesop's Fables in an 
imaginary Indo-Ger manic root-language, a kind of ghostly Ursprachey 
which never existed. The science of linguistics has got over this crude 
supposition, i\il students of language now recognize that it is as 
absurd to think that primitive man met in a solemn dumb conclave 
and invented a series of roots, as it is to assume with Rousseau, 
that the savage started gregarious life with a ‘ social contract 
The process of language-formation and language-growth is mostly un- 
conscious ; and if a number of words of allied meaning are also 
etymologically allied, if primilivc man used the same stem for express- 
ing ideas which were fundamentally identical, the process was more or 
less unconscious. Thus in Tamil, var is the common element of a 
series of words : varappii^ meaning limit, border, wall, dike or ridge 
round a ploughed field to retain water ; vammbiiy^ dam, way, limit, rule ; 
variy^ line, row; uariPaiy^ order, regularity, row; varichckaly^ dart, 
surgeon’s probe, varivadiveiuituy’^ written-letter, ehtUUy^ letter, the 
ultimate unit of language, being conceived as existing in two forms, 
the spokeh form and the written form,*^ varivari^^ ^ 

Asparagus racemosus, a linear-leaved shxxxh, varuda I y'^‘^ stroking, thrum- 
ming a stringed (musical) instrument, varaiy^"^ measure, limit, shore, 
ridge, hill, the straight bamboo, write, draw, varaivtCy^"^ measure, limit, 
bound, separation, dffie implication of these facts is not that the 


^As Mr. G. Elliot Smith lia.s remarked {vide Nature January 1, 1927, p. 21) ‘ in 
ethnology emotion still counts for moie ttian reason. The dominating principle 
is still to force the eyidence into conformity with certain catch-phrases from which 
a long line of philosophers have been striving to rescue the study of mankind and 
make a real science of it, ’ 

^In this connection may be remembered Pavanandi’s definition ; 

to r J3 ^ T) rirffw ioirtn^^ -aJetnrvS 

eluttUy the sound, formed by a group of atoms, which is the first cause of wokIs 
Nannfdy 58. Eluttu has two manifest forms, the spoken and th^ written. 

The word varai, ^-wr. appears in Telugu as vrdyi, by a process of oscillation 
of accent from the first syllable to the second syllable, of the consequent degenera- 
tion of the vowel of the first syllable, and the return of the accent^ to the new first 
syllable. This oscillation explains the formation from Tamil of van, vdndu, 
vddtfy from Tamil maram of mramiy and hundreds of other similar formations. 
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South Indian man, when he was still dumb, arrived at the highly 
abstract concept of a limit marked by a straight line by a mysterious 
mental process unassisted by language, whereas modern man with his 
highly developed intelligence cannot engage himself in abstract 
thought without the help of words, that the primitive Tamil then 
invented the root var to express this concept, and later, formed the 
above words by ringing changes on the root. Language formation 
and linguistic growth and change are semiconscious or rather uncon- 
scious mental processes like the song of the lark or the gambol of the 
kid. It was when a people first came in intimate contact with a language 
other than their own and compared the two and noticed differences in 
the structure of words, of phrases and of sentences between the two 
languages, that they began to study their own language and the science 
of grammar was born. After such a contact with a foreign language, 
languages enter on a conscious stage of growth. Thus the words of 
a language belong to two stages of the growth of that language. 
(1) An early unconscious stage of word-invention, duiing the period 
when the language has not yet come into contact with a foreign 
language. Nouns belonging to this stage are called in Tamil grammar 
idukufippeyar,'^ symbol-names, names given to things as a mere mark, 
a symbol, for some reason not known. These words are the oldest 
words of any language. (2) A later conscious stage of word-making. 
Words belonging to this stage are compounds consciously invented by 
combining idnkari words of one's language into new combinations ; 
thus, when the Tamils wanted a word for ‘ brick which was used as 
a material for house-building only in a very late stage of South Indian 
history, that after contact with Sanskrit, they invented two compound 
words, (a) sicduman,'^ burnt clay, (b) sengal,^ red stone. Of these, 
the first word did not appeal to the Tamil people and died an early 
death ; the second has stuck on to the language. Similarly in our 
own days, we have invented compounds like iruppuppadai,^ the rail- 
road, mhuarani^^ electricity, etc. Such names are named by Tamil 
grammarians as kat anappeyar casual names, because the reason why 
the names were given to the objects is evident.^ Ihese two classes of 
names, idukunppeyar and karauappeyar are called in Sanskrit Rudhi 
and Yoga, original and derived. Or the speakers of a language 
when they borrow a thing from a foreign people, may borrow also its 
foreign name and may partially or totally remould it in accordance 
with the phonetic framework of the mother-tongue. Thus the Tamils 
of an earlier epoch borrowed the Sanskrit word ishtika, brick, and 
turned into ishiigaiY or iUigai,^ Often they absorbed the foreign 
word as it was, e.g., Qnavamdamp^ §ashtip^ etc. The former are 
called by Sanskritists, iadbhava^ and the latter iatsama. We, too, now- 
adays, get both tadbhava and tatsamaword^ from English. Thus we 
speak ot and also tea, of maistri and mastc)', etc. 


|)'-30il9uC, Uiur. rearw. ^ ^(^CiLjUuires> ^ ^ iSam* trs'ih. t r a gsk lj'-^ u ‘jjir . 

^ Some Tamil grammarians make a further distinction between kdranappeyar 
karana idukiirippeyar \ but this distinction does not affect the argument 
developed here and .so need not be noticed. Others would regard verbs turned 
into names as kdranappeyar, e.g. kal, stone, from verb kal, to dig, etc., but this 
refinement, too, will not affect our argument, for the root is an idukuri. 
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Of these two kinds of words, idukurippeyar and kstrafiappeyar, the 
first alone will serve the purpose of this enquiry. They alone come 
down from the far off ages when the Tamil language was born, when 
objects and actions were named unconsciously or semi-consciously. 

Other words will not serve our purpose. Modern Tamil vocabulary 
includes words borrowed from English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Prakrit. Of the loan-words from Sans- 
krit, some have been borrowed wantonly, i.e., when there are many 
Tamil words to express the ideas ; this was partly due to Brahmanas 
whose familiarity with Sanskrit made them import such words in their 
Tamil speech and writing. This extensive borrowing was also due to 
the necessities pf rhyme and assonance, a great characteristic of Tamil 
poetry. Loan-words began to enter Tamil not before 1000 e.c. and 
cannot be of any use in investigating the life of the Tamils before they 
came into contact with other nationalities, except that words not wan- 
tonly borrowed may be used as negative evidence to show what the 
Tamils were not acquainted with before such borrowing. But the date 
of these borrowings cannot be fixed. So even this negative evidence 
is not of much use. Similarly what are called kdranappeyar, words 
deliberately invented to name things and express ideas for which there 
were no idukurippeyar y cannot also serve our purpose, for such casual 
names can be invented at any stage of a language and cannot be 
proved to have existed or to have not existed at any particular period 
of time. 

Hence idukuri names alone will be used in this enquiry. Such 
words in Tamil are practically root-words, without the wrappings 
of prefixes, augments, suffixes, etc., which disguise the root in Sans- 
krit words and make Sanskrit etymology so difficult and in some 
cases unconvincing. As these idukuri words are naked root-words 
they belong to the earliest stage of Tamil, the stage when the language 
was unconsciously forged by the stone-age man. Examples of such 
words are ma7iy^ puly^ pdy* /f,® mlUy^ vd7iy^ kd,^*^ etc. 

The stage of the invention of such simple root-words cannot occur 
more than once in the history of a language. First because it is a stage 
of unconscious development of a language ; secondly, if roots could be 
invented at any stage of a language, there would be no necessity for 
loan-words and consciously invented compounds at all. When men 
after progressing beyond the earliest stage of a language found 
or made new things which required names, the native power of invent- 
ing roots having become exhausted, they semi-consciously extended the 
meanings of old words by the processes of metaphor and metonomy. 
Examples of words which belong to this stage are, marai,'^^ shield, 
from maraiy to hide, po?iy^^ metal from ^ ^ to shine, a pot 

from sefubuy copper, itself from red. This may be treated as 

a second semi-conscious stage of the development . of a language. 
These words are practically idukuri words, and will be .utilized in this 
enquiry. A language becomes fully conscious only when it comes in 
contact with foreign languages ; then it finds its soul, as it were, 
and becomes conscious of its structure ; then alone it forges compound 


*C?ur. iStk. 

^®Our«ir, 
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causal names like horse, the fast-going animal, vaigalvaru- 
the morning star, words which will not serve the purpose of 
this investigation. 

One more preliminary question has to be dealt with. With regard 
to most words now belonging to Tamil, the separation of pure Tamil 
words from those borrowed from Sanskrit is very easy. But most 
Sanskrit scholars assume that every Tamil word which looks like a 
Sanskrit one must have been borrowed from Sanskrit by the Tamils. 
When the speakers of two different languages come in touch with 
each other, the probabilities are that each language will borrow words 
from the other. Thus the names of articles produced only in South 
India, such as pearls, pepper, cardamoms, must certainly have been 
borrowed by Sanskrit from Tamil. Hence Sanskrit maricha, mukta^ 
ela^ are derived from Tamil miriyaP or milagu,'^ muiiu,^ Siam there 
are other Sanskrit words borrowed from Tamil wantonly which Sans- 
krit scholars wrongly claim to belong to Sanskrit, e.g., niram, minam, 
evidently derived from Tamil mtn^^ for we cannot imagine that 
the Tamils were drinking water and eating fish for ages without 
names for these objects and deferred naming them till Sanskrit 
speakers presented them with names for them. Many such words can 
be rescued for Tamil from the hands of Sanskrit scholars , but in this 
enquiry for the purpose of disarming ciiticism, words which might be 
legitimately claimed to be Tamil, though they look like corresponding 
Sanskrit words, have not been much pressed into service. 

Even after giving the benefit of the doubt to Sanskrit, it will 
be found that there is in Tamil a strikingly large variety of names for 
objects and actions. The wealth of synonyms for names of familiar 
objects will be found to be enormous as this investigation progresses. 
It looks as if when man began to invent words, he was in a state 
of childhood and as a child revels in the use of toys and is never tired 
of playing with them, primitive man used the power of inventing 
words as his great toy and invented a number of names for the same 
thing. Love of certain objects familiar to them may perhaps 
have been another motive for this multiplication of iduktifi synonyms : 
but whatever it was, it is of use in this our enquiry into the conditions 
of life of the ancient Tamils. 


Evidence of Literature 

The third source of information for this study is early Tamil 
literature. The age to which this literature belongs has been the 
occasion for much dispute. The controversy has centred round a 
statement made at first by the commentator on Iraiyan&mgapporuP 
and repeated by later commentators. It is to the effect that there 
were three epochs of ancient Tamil Literature, each marked by the 
existence of a Sangam^^^ academy of its own, presided over, each by 
the members of a particular dynasty of Pandya kings, whose capitals 
were respectively Madurai y swallowed long ago by the sea, Kabdda- 
puranP^ and North Madurai^ i.e., the present city of that name. 


'rfydr, grifegr/a. 
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This tradition says that the first ^angam lived for 4,440 years, the 
second, for 3,700 years, and the third for 1,850 years. Much impor- 
tance cannot be assigned to these precise figures, because early South 
Indian history does not reveal the existence of any particular era for 
the calculation of the passage of time in years from the year one of 
that era. Even eras established outside the Tamil country, like the 
^alivahana era, were adopted in South India not more than six 
hundred years ago. Dated lists of early Tamil kings do not, and 
cannot, on account of the want of an era, exist. The kings of these 
three dynasties are said to have been respectively 89, 59 and 49 ; this 
would give these Pandyas lengths of reign which no student of history 
can accept. The average length of the reigns of kings of dynasties 
which have lasted long, can range between twenty and thirty, 
but cannot mount up to fifty or sixty. Hence the alleged durations of 
the Sahgams are impossibly long and are also incapable of being 
checked by means of other sources of information, and useless as 
evidence of age. Moreover the commentator on Ifaiyandragapporui 
who is our first informant about the three Sahgams is said to 
be Nakklrar. ^ But the commentaries themselves name a series 
of ten scholars, beginning from Nakkirar, each the pupil of his prede- 
cessor. The last of them, Musiriyasiriyar Nilagandanar,® must 
therefore be the author of the commentaries as we now have 
them, though they may be claimed to possess a few sentences coming 
down from Nakkirar’s time. Moreover these commentaries embody a 
IDoem of 329 stanzas, whose hero is a Pandya king, Parahgusan 
SadayanMaran Arikesari,^ who flourished about a.d. 750. Thus the 
earliest record about the chronology of the Sahgams is found in a 
book composed in the latter half of the eighth century and cannot have 
much evidential value, specially as there was a total absence of 
contemporary chronological records before that age. Let us turn 
now to the internal evidence of early Tamil poems. One of these 
decidedly claims to belong to pre-Christian times. This is an ode 
of twenty-four irregular lines^ sung by Muranjiyur Mudinagarayar,* 
a poet of the first Sahgam of tradition, in honour of Seraman 
Peruhjorru Udiyan Serai Adan,® a Sera king, and attributing to him 
the honour of feeding the armies of both sides in the Bharata 
battle. Almost all modern enquirers agree that the middle of the first 
millennium b.c. was the epoch of the great war between the Kauravas 
and the Papdavas. There is no reason, except prejudice, to discredit 
the chronological claim of this ode. Hence we may conclude that 
from the beginning of the second millennium b.c., if not earlier, the 
kings of the three early Tamil royal houses, the Sera, the Sola and the 
Pandya, as well as several petty chiefs of South India, patronized 
minstrels called Papar,^ who, wuth the Yal® on their shoulders, 
wandered from court to court and sang beautiful odes on the adven- 
tures of kings and nobles in love and war, or, as they called it, on 
Agani^ and Piifam^^ Many of these odes are now lost, because they 
were preserved only in the archives of human memory ; but a great 

^ mJkSrr. * rQS tur £ ^ urriiig}#'#*- utrpsar 

* Puran&nuru, 2. 

* Cyir^Pjyir (yiia.m r trn nir . ® Q^rmrear Qu(n;^Q*r pgf ^ urfmf, 

“ urp. 
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number of them were collected in later times into anthologies called 
AgandnUfu,^ PufanUnUfu^'^ Narrinaip Kufundogai,^ etc. These 
poems, though their vocabulary shows a very slight admixture of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words, due to the intercourse of South India with 
North India ever since the beginning of the Vedic Age, notwith- 
standing the rivalries between the fire cult of the latter with the 
fireless cults of the former, are yet entirely free from the influence of 
Sanskrit literature in the subject matter of poetry and in literary 
form. These poems undoubtedly reflect the conditions of life peculiar 
to the ages when they were composed. Unlike the artificial epics of 
post-Christian Sanskrit literature, these early Tamil poems, which it is 
now usual to call ^dngachcheyyuP are a mirror of the ages when the poets 
lived. Catastrophic changes occur in the life of a nation only when 
there is a violent contact with foreign people of a different stage of 
culture. * As no such event occurred in South India, it is certain 
that the life-conditions reflected in these old. poems are at least 
partial echoes of those of the previous far off ages which we are now 
discussing. But at the same time it must be remembered that the 
evidence of this literature should be pressed into service very 
cautiously, when we are sure that the customs and manners referred 
to titefein are not later developments but evidently come down from 
early times. 

Besides these anthologies there exists the wonderful grammar called 
TolkappiyamP one book of which, called PoruladigaramP is the gram- 
mar of ancient Tamil poetry. This book belongs to the period when 
Arya influence had fully penetrated South India ; it was composed 
by TrnadhUmagni, a Brahmana of theKappiya (Kavya) clan, a branch 
of the Bhargava Gotra, members of which began to migrate into 
South India under the leadership of Parasurama when he retired from 
North India after his quarrels with the sons of Arjuna Karttavirya 
(about 2500 b.c.). Tolkappiyar studied pre-existing grammars written 
by several previous Tamil Pulavar^ (scholars), and then composed_ the 
Tolkappiyam. But wherever possible he tries to impose the Arya 
canon law on the Tamils and to equate Tamil customs, social and 
literary, to Arya ones ; yet his attempts to mix up Arya and Tamil 
culture is not much of a success, for the two cultures, one based on 
the fire cult and the other on the fireless cult, one, the product of a 
religious aristocracy and the other, of a social democracy, could blend 
as little as oil and water. 

Hence it is easy to separate the Tamil culture embodied in ancient 
Tamil poetry and in the Poruladigdram from the well-known Arya 
culture of the Arya law-books first imported into Tamil country by the 
early Brahmapa settlers. From these several sources of information 
it is possible to construct a picture of the life which the Tamil people 
led from the later Stone Epoch onwards in the ages that may be called 
Pre-Aryan, of the life that they led and the culture they had evolved 
independently of any other people, till the large incursions of the 
Jainas, the Buddhas and the Brahmapas in the first millennium 
before Christ caused the final blending of the Arya culture and the 


^ ' t/pjrrgjrjy. ^ * (gpikOjKirmai. 

* * Q/fr4tMrC/iJhu^. “^Quirasimr gtmrrtko * Lfmtmt, 
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Tamil culture and the present, mingled culture of wSouth India 
started on its glorious evolution. 

Combining these two sources of information, the pure Tamil 
idukufi words coming down from the early ages and the evidence of 
early Tamil literature, it is proposed to make further rents in the.veil 
which time has woven round the life led by the Tamils five thousand 
years ago. 


Social Organization 

The ancient Tamil people noted that the surface of the habitable 
portions of the earth could be divided into five natural regions, 
which they called Palai^ or sandy desert land, Kufinji^^ mountainous 
country, Muliai^^ forest tracts, Marudam^ - the lower river valley, fit 
for agricultural operations, and Neydal,^ the littoral region. 
They noticed that in each region was evolved a different kind of 
human culture. In Paia? grew the nomad stage, in Kurinfi, the hunter 
stage, in Mullai the pastoral stage, in Marudam the agricultural stage, 
and in Neydal, the fishing and sailing stage, of human development. 
Not only were these different stages of human culture evolved in these 
different regions, but each stage continued to exist in its own region, 
after other stages grew in theirs. The men of these regions were 
respectively called Maravarp KiiravarP Ayarp Ulavarp and Parada- 
var."^^ The recognition of the different kinds of life led by these five 
different classes of men is a wonderful anticipation, made several 
millenniums ago, of the very modern science of Anthropogeography. 
This science is the rival of Ethnology. The latter claims to be able 
to divide men into races with varying permanant physical and mental 
characteristics, flowing from microscopical bodies called chromosomes 
which pass from parent to offspring. Notwithstanding heroic efforts 
for a hundred years to calculate the cephalic index and the co-efficient 
of racial likeness, ethnologists have not been able to hit on aiiy 
characteristic, unchangeable mark of race. Anthropogeography, on 
tne other hand, holds that what are called racial characteristics are the 
result of the action of ihe environment within whicli a people grow, 
which is called the area of characterization of a race. It is remarkable 
ihe Tamils reached this idea in remote ages and defined the five 
natural regions, and classified races as five, each of whom followed 
professions suited to the region inhabited by them. Besides this 
horizontal classification, there was a vertical classification of the 
people of any one region into Mannar kings, Vailalp'^ petty chiefs, 
noblemen, owners of fields, VanigarP"^ merchants, all of 

whom were called Uyamdur ^ -^or Mdorp^ the higher classes, and Vinaz- 
valarp'^SLud Adiyar, the working classes and personal servants.^® This 
second classification is solely based on the standing of people in socie- 
ty, and is one that has evolved everywhere in the world. On these two 
classifications, the Brahmanas who carried the Arya cult into Southern 
India in the. first millennium before the Christian era, imposed a third 


^u/rSw. 

fimir. irerri , 

^ Cujrr, 

^®Tolkappiyam, Foru^adigdramf i. 21-32. 
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one, the socio-religious division of the people into four Varnas. This 
division arose on account of the necessities of the Vedic fire-cult. 
This cult evolved into a vast system of rites which were celebrated 
during long periods of time, the Sattra Yagas occupying twelve to a 
hundred years, and required the growth of the Brahmana Varna, 
consisting of men who from childhood memorized the immense 
literature, of the Vedas and subsidiary works, the Sruti and the Smrti, 
and were trained in the correct performances of the complicated Arya 
rites and, being experts in the religio-magical ceremonies, acquired a 
high standing in society. Then there were the Kings of several 
grades, Chakravartti, Maharaja, Raja, who with their blood-reladves 
formed the Kshattriya Varna, and whose function it was to protect the 
people and the fire-rite from being oppressed by enemies. For the spe- 
cial benefit of the Kshattriyas, the more gorgeous fire-rites, such as 
Rajasuya, Abisheka, Vajapeya, Asv.imedha, etc., were evolved. The 
bulk of the people were the Vais:7as (from vis, people) devoted to the 
ordinary pursuits of man — agriculture, trade and the tending of cattle. 
The Vaisyas had the privilege of paying for and deriving the benefits 
accruing from the minor yagas which the Brahmanas performed on 
their behalf. The last Varna included the serving classes, called 
Sudras. This fourfold classification is neither regional nor racial, 
neither social nor professional but one correlated entirely to the fire- 
rite. When the Brahmanas settled in Sonthern India and the ancient 
Tamil Rajas desiring to secure the benefit of ilie Yagas, accorded to 
the fire-priests a supreme position in society, the Brahmrnas nainrally 
tried to introduce their socio-religious organization into Ti.rail society. 
But a religious oligarchy and a social democracy could not very well 
mix with each other. Hence the Brahmanas did not succeed in 
arranging the people of Southern India as members pf the four 
varnas as they did in North India. The Rajas who actually 
ruled in the provinces of peninsular India were given the privileges of 
Kshattriyas with regard to the fire-rites — that of paying tor them and 
deriving the invisible {adf^hta or apU7'va) effects of the Yajna and 
were even admitted to the Bharadvaja Gotra ; but the scheme of four 
varrias necessary to a people, every detail of whose daily life, from 
urination to cremation, was influenced by the fire-rite, could not well 
spread among the Tamils, whose life for many millenniums previously 
was mainly secular and based on social democracy and among whom 
the Arya fire-rite, as it had lost its vitality before the Brahmanas 
migrated to Southern India, did not spread. It only led to the 
confusion of caste and the prevalence of social jealousies that have 
characterized the life of South India for a thousand five-hundred years; 
for, we learn from the TevUram,^ of Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar,^ that 
there was in his day, as there is to-day, a consciousness of rivalry, 
if not jealousy, between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins or, as 
they were then called, Ariyan,^ and \TamilanA The cause of this was 

*jguSy)tiiir. ^^tueifr mb'^u~r£- 

TirumaraikkUdu TiruUdndagam, 5. 

Ri^ojir'igr. 

Tiruvdvadudurai TinMdnditgam, 10. 

rtrukkatiarnbandurai Tirukkurundogai , 3. 
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as follows: The Brahmanas obtained in India north of the rtffUliyas, 
i.e., Aryavartta, a premier position in society on account of their 
being the hereditary depository of secular and religious lore, and of 
being expert in priestly duties and in wielding the words of power 
(mantras) which almost coerced the gods to grant gifts to those who 
solicited them. But the Kshattriyas who were quite as learned as the 
Brahmanas and besides, had the prestige of the royal varna, and the 
Vaisyas, who were rich burghers and wielded much political influence, 
acted as a check on the expansion of the privileges of the Brahmarias. 
In South India, however, the Brahmanas added to the intellectual 
qualifications they already possessed — scholarship in Tamil literature 
and ability to compose Tamil poetry.^ Moreover, there was no true 
Kshttriya or Vaisya Varna in South India, Though according to the 
Bhagavad Gitd^ agticulture, tending cattle and commerce were the 
legitimate occupations of the Vaisyas, the Brahmanas did not extend 
the Vaisya status to the Tamils that pursued these avocations in the 
Mullai and Marudain regions and did not admit them to the benefits 
of the fire-rite, even of the domestic variety, which was open to the 
three higher varnas. On the contrary they invented for them pseudo- 
fire-rites, usually called Puranoktam ceremonies, as opposed to 
Veddktam rites. An example of this is the addition of circum- 
ambulating the fire, Tfvalanjeydaly^ to the ancient marriage ritual 
of the Tamils, to make it look like the genuine Ary a wedding-rite. 
At the same time the worship of Siva and Vishnu in temples, which 
was evolved from pre-vedic forms of worship and is described in the 
Agamas, whose vital characteristic is Bhakti, and not Jnana such as 
the Vedanta Sutras teach, spread in the Tamil land, because Bhakti 
which neglects the Varna classification appealed to the democratic 
instincts which got the upper hand after the decay of the fire-rite. 
Hence the Arya classification of four varnas never really spread 
in South India and Tolkappiyar who laboured hard to equate 
the several classes of Tamil society to the varnas of tl^e Aryas 
carefully avoids the use of the word Sudra as referring to any section 
of the Tamils. This brief sketch of the history of Arya ideals in South 
India explains to a large extent the prevalence of the conflict of caste 
in the present time. 


Thb Five Classes : Their Modes of Life and 
Religious Practices 

In my Stone Age in India has been given a very briet account of 
the life of the five classes of people in the five regions. A more 
extensive account will be given here. In the Palai lived the Kaliar* 
Mar avar,'^ nomad tribes of adventurous warriors ; as the soil of 
the region where they dweU was infertile and totally unproductiye, 
they lived by preying upon the wealth accumulated by the dwellers of 
other regions. They sacrificed animals and, at times, men too, to the 
dreaded local gbd or goddess ; these deities have been, in compara- 
tively recent times, idealized and turned into aspects or subordinates 

^ As illustrations Kapilar, Parapar, and the Saint-child Tirujnana Sambanda 
Nayanar may be mentioned. 

'^Bhagavad Gitd^ chapter xviiji* 44, 



of the world-mother, KalP' or of her husband, Sivan.'^ Many of their 
sacrificial stones, called in early times Kandali,^ have become the 
objects of worship in shrines which have grown arcand them. They 
also planted stones in memory of the heroism of their dead heroes 
exhibited in wars or on other occaions, and worshipped the stones.^ 

The clubs with which Stone Age men dealt death to their human 
and animal foes and the bill-hooks with which the later Iron Age men 
cut up those animals, as well as images of tools cut on stones are still 
in many shrines the only physical representatives of the gods they 
worshipped and can to-day be seen not only in Palai land but also in 
all other parts of the country. In later days there were migrations of 
men and cults from region to region ; the various tribes coalesced 
with each other by marriage and other causes ; hence the practices of 
Palai are now observable in the four other regions too. 

Ancient worship was inseparably associated with ritual dance. The 
dance which constituted the worship of Kofravai, the goddess of 
victory, is elaborately described in canto xii of Silappadig aram^ called 
Uettuvavari.^ This description contains the later, much developed 
ritual, but from it one or two ancient factors of the ritual dance can be 
extracted; ‘The priestess who uttered the oracles of Koffavai,^ 
called Salini,^ was born in the family of Mafavar, who bear in 
their arms a bow. In the high street in the middle of the village which 
was surrounded by a hedge of thorns and where the hunters ate their 
food jointly, she danced, being possessed by the goddess, the hair of 
her body standing on end. She lifted up her arms, and her feet kept 
time so well that the men wondered at the sight And she uttered 


This word literally means pillar, being a derivative of post, 

and jyaS, straw and therefore probably meant a pillar to which the sacrificial victim 
was bound with ropes of straw. In later times when nobler conceptions of the 
deity were reached was explained as the supreme substance, the Being above 
all elements of matter. 

*They were called mQspau.e^<sr. Puram 263 refers to the worship of the memo- 
rial stone of a man who stayed a hill-torrent like a dam. Numerous odes cele- 
brate tbe memorial stones of warriors who died in battle. Puram 264 says that 
the stone was decorated with garlands of red flowers and peacock feathers and the 
hero’s name was engraved thereon. 

jsakresal^Q lu e- 

L,a»fiwBSp iSvS Qutur Quirj^p 

t-csrCr 

Agum 67 says that besides the above a board with a spear fixed on it was 
placed near and his other implements were l^iso planted near the memoiial. 

e4^9iiai-M si—k 0ir^aai— mptitr 
Quiu(^ui li® QwQp^liu 
tSexS dS p6i(^iS^ 

u niseis ^ mi pjgjtQfi^sr ^ 

Excavations at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa reveal that writing was known in 
India five thousand years ago ; hence it is i^ot surprising to learn that the names 
and deeds of heroes were incivsed on stone in early days. 

* miipiij^t^p pt^Ams ptrojp^ij 

UifiitsL. ^Pp Qpytii0miriumf 

Qjsijmi QpPjp QteiudiiaitSr 
misQiuQp mg-mit •SiuCiu 

mSOlQpik QrnimS QujtSm'idKL.tl. 


Lines 6-11 . 
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warnings about the disasters that would overtake the villages for not 
having paid thei dues to the goddess. In the mountainous country, 
called Kufinji lived the Kufavar^ famous in later literature as the 
heroes of romantic love at first sight; they led the semi-nomad life 
of tbe hunter ; they hunted with the bow and the arrow and fought 
wild animals with the VeL^ They cut up and skinned the animals they 
hunted and wore the untanned hide as their dress. They were also 
brave warriors. 

Their women in the earliest days were clad in nothing but the 
atmosphere around or in hides or in Maravuri,'^ tree-day, or in leaf- 
garments, called in Tamil, ialai-udai,^ Hence arose the custom of 
presenting a garment made of leaves and flowers to the bride as a 
symbol of marriage, as in Malabar to-day presenting aMupdu,^ short 
piece of cloth, to the bride is still the chief incident of the wedding- 
rite.^ 

These women wove baskets and made many other articles with the 
strips of the bamboo, occupations stili followed by Kufavar through- 
out Southern India. Their favourite god was Murugan,^ the God of 
the Hills, who has throughout the ages remained essentially a god 
enshrined on hill-tops, notwithstanding later affiliations with post- 
Vedic mythology. As Lord of the Hills, the abode of serpeots, he 
reveals himself even to-day to his devotees in the form of a serpent. 
The hill country being at all times the home of romantic love at first 
sight, he was, and continues to be to-day, the boy-lover, the 


'Goi/w, — *Qfiedbr(Sl, 

® The following are a few of the references to the practice of the presentation of 
a leaf-garment, talai udai in the early literature. 

$iau Ou(TjrB(a5«ftr© <g«yasr4 

QpQffQmiS Lirweti(ii^ 

Puram. 116. 

The lap from which is dangling the leaf-garment made of the whole blossom 
of the water-lily which grows in deep springs of sweet water with its sepals open 

^eitu jSirQm artrihu 

€0?2wuj torafi aSasrQm 

^aHQaj QuQfAieri; Qdrr(sp(r<&- mtriu ^ssrO 

eiomis 

uQ tLih LfAimtruSfBrQtu. 

Id, 248. 

May it be blessed ! the little, white w^ter-lily, w'hen 1 was young, served for a 
leaf-garment ; now, when my excellent husband is dead, the hour of meals is 
changed, it provides me with my food during the melancholy mornings, 

tuanmtut- 

OpQuiJek luiriLjfQ a^^(Su3 GsitG^CjlS ^ 

Narripai. 3S9. 

The hill-chief gave me a leaf-garment ; if I wear it, 1 am afraid I cannot satis- 
tactorily answer the questions my mother will ask me about it ; if I return it to him 
I am afraid it will cause him pain. 

^ftrrp 

p«9>y}iuetsd\ ffl(yiB 0 «Sr tfltfmfiif-. KurUftdOgai. 

The hill-womeh who wear a leaf -garment at their waist. 

The wearers of this garment can still be seen, in the hill-regions. 
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the ever-youthful. When in later ages asceticism came to be a much 
respected way of life, and ascetics resorted to hills for peaceful medi- 
tation, he also became the ascetic god. Coming down from ages 
when man had not yet invented clothes, he is m mariy of his manifes- 
tations a naked god. Worship of the gods was in ancient days 
inseparably associated with ritual dancing, as is still the case with 
primitive people all over the world ; and the ancient worship of 
Murugan was the dance called Periyddal^ or V^/a?iddal,^ performed 
by his priest, who, like his god, was called, Vilan^^ for both of them 
carried the weapon of the hill region, the Vel, a spear, w^hich in the 
stone age had a stone spear head and, on the discovery of iron, had a 
head made of that metal.** 

The worship of Murugan included the offering of cooked rice and 
meat for the removal of ills caused by that god. ‘ O ! ’ old veian, intoxi- 
cated with the spirit of Murugan ! control the anger and help us. I 
beg one favour of you. If you offer along with many-coloured boiled 
rice the meat of a red sheep specially killed for the purpose, after 
marking her forehead (with its blood), will the god of the hill high as 
the sky w^ho w^ears a garland eat the bah (and be pleased) ? 

In later times when religion in India developed noble concepts, attain- 
ed giddy heights of supreme devotion and breathed the soul-satisfying 
atmosphere of philosophical insight, highly advanced associations 


QPQ^siurik^ mim^ Qp^miruj QmifMcv 
QtairiisLim^ 

uAjQai P locjpi— Q t- 

fl/'Wpl Qs/resrjjPen srfaJ 

luruS ecmss&iu 

f^ehQi^iriu terwii\i^ Sivuthu 
Q'^akri-.ir irsWQp npahr^onQuiir uaSQtu. 

Kurundogai 362. 

* This is a brief description of Veriyddal is from MaduraikkUnji , 11. 611-617. 

Qenfsteir (yj^Oarir® ftiSsT'.ft 
b pstaQ sir 

srirnwri su^ic'Jiiir 

9iuS(g O b(QQsil 1. Quetsi^p 
we6r jg ir iSearp (Sjrffloa/ 

(pmfUjib urtl.Q ccb-C-Qio eSeor^ 

C«w,rCio//' sibuZs\i QsujSQsires'i^ mtumSK 

The terrible proclaimed the might of Murugan and danced around the 
people; the sweet-sounding musical instruments sounded in unison; they wore 
the Kdnji flower — Lawsoma which blossoms in tite rainy season, 

and fixing in their hearts the image ol the VU (G'^cv.) the lord, who shines with 
the beautiful Kedambii (rst-tki^.) fio\\’er-~Et(gemci racemosa—t mhrnced one another 
and caught hold of one another’s hands and danced the Kiirtwai dance 

on the open fields ; all through the village they hymned his greatness, they sang 
songs in his honour, they danced many dances and the blending of these sounds 
caused confusion. 

The Veian proclaiming the might of Murugan refers to an ancient ceremony. 
When a man is in distress he consults the priest of Murugan, who throws about 
the seeds of the Kalafigu or Kalarkodi ) Guilandina bonduce, 

and from the lay of the seeds on a plate reads the occult cause of the man’s 
trouble and prescribes the worship of Murugan as a remedy. This ceremony i.s 
technically called Kalai^gu» 
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were woven round this and other gods, of very ancient times, but 
yet numerous relics of South Indian religious life of ten thousand 
years ago are inextricably bound up with the worship of these gods 
to-day and these indicate the simple, ancient concepts and beliefs and 
customs of the Tamils of those far off days. 

In the wooded tracts called lived the Idaiyar^ the men of the 

middle region, that lies between the uplands and the plains below. 
They were also called Ayar and literaKy cowboys. They 

led a merry pastoral life tending cattle and playing on the flute, 
knlal, made of the bamboo, or of the stem of the water-lily, 
or of the cassia fruit or of the creeper jasmine. Besides playing 
on the flute, they spent their ample leisure in love-making in the 
forests which afforded ample cover for their amatory proceed- 
ings. The god of the niullai region was 7ndyd7iA the dark-hued 
wonder-working ka.7i7ia7i. ^ Their old women sprinkled the paddy 
from a w^/z, ^ tubular corn-measure, along with sweet-smelling 
77milai flowers so that the bees swarmed round and sounded like 
the y/ll and then bowed to their god.^ Accompanied by children 
and relatives the crows ate the white balls of cooked rice along with 
fried karimai,^ tuber which has dark eyes offered to the God."^ 

The worship of mayon was also associated with innumerable 
religious dances, which can be observed to-day in cowherd villages 
when the annual festival in honour of this deity is celebrated. 
These dances were called or Tiiaymi&dai A In Vedic times, 

Krshna, the Sanskrit form of the name Kapnan, was a god or as 
the Rig-veda called him a demon, opposed to Indra. In the Purapas, 
too, there are evidences of an ancient Krshna cult opposed to the Indra- 
cult of the early Rishis,^® In still later times Kappan became Krshpa 
Paramatma, the fullest human manifestation (Avatara) of Isvara to the 
Indian people and has everywhere extinguished the worship of Indra, 
The legends regarding the boyhood life of Krshna have certainly come 
down from the ancient pastoral stage of human evolution, though not 
then localized in the forest of Brindavanam. The bulk of cowherds to-day 
act out many of these legends and keep up the ancient pastoral dances 
of Krshna worship, but are absolutely untouchec by the grand philo- 
sophical ideas which have gathered round the personality of Krshpa. 
I therefore hold that thXt the ancient god of the pastoral tribes evolved 
into Krshpa and not that Krshna of the Bhagavad Gita deteriorated 
into a pastoral god in recent times. 

The current theory about Kr§hpa-worship is that the historical 


Ctue hor. 

t^.trFUu C jirArCcur® 
mtr0l (r'sir etibrL^ ar^eS Qpoutev 

®*(y2si3r. 

(»f(jrsanL_u ues. Naffinai 367. 

ft). 

^°This subject is fully discussed in my Life in Ancient India, ipp. 131-2 and 
Stone Age in India, pp. 50-51. 
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person of that name, whose boyhood was spent in the pastoral country 
round Brindavanam and who, later, as the kmg of D .araka, played a 
great part in the war of the Mahabharata, was delried and after his 
death, the Krishna cult spread thioughout India. In opposition to this 
theory I hold that the cult of Krshna, the boy-cowherd, comes down 
from the early pastoral stage of Indian life ; it is impossible to believe 
that the later worship of Krishna, associated with the study of his 
Bhagavad Glid, than which no grander philosophic work has been 
published to the world, spread to only one caste of South India — the 
cowherd caste — and became a cult of primitive ritual song and dance. 
It is much more reasonable to conclude that the primitive song and 
dance and merry-making which is the Krshna-worship of the cowherds 
is directly descended from the rites of very ancient pastoral times. 
The name Kannan is supposed to be derived from Prakrit Kanha, itself 
a degenerate form of Krshna. This kind of etymology is opposed to 
the fundamental principles of linguistic science, for it makes the 
absurd assumption that the literary dialect of a language precedes the 
common spoken dialect, whet'eas the spoken dialect must have existed 
for thousands of years before the literary dialect was developed. 

To proceed from MulJai to Marudam ; in the lowermost reaches 
of the rivers lived the farmers, of whom there were two classes, 
(1) the Velldlar,^ the controllers of the flood, who irrigated their fields 
when the rivers were in flood, and raised the rice-crop on damp 
rice-fields with the extraordinary patience and industry which only the 
Indian peasant is capable of ; (2) the Kardlar,'^ controllers of the rain, 
who looked up to the sky for watering their fields, who stored the rain 
water in tanks and ponds and dug wells and lifted the water by m.eans 
of water-lifts of different kinds, irram,^ kabila?,^ PUA,^ idaA and raised 
the millets, the pulses and other legumes, which along with the rice of 
the river valleys and the milk and the milk products (tyre and butter- 
milk and ghi, tayirA mdr^ and ney^) of the Mullai region, form, even 
according to the latest scientific teaching, a perfect food for man 
containing the muscle-building, heat-generating, and yitamine requi- 
sites of a perfect dietary. The Velldlar lived in the Marudam region, 
the river-valleys and just outside it lived the Kdrdlar, Beyond these 
regions where foodstuffs were raised, existed the black cotton-soil 
developed from the detritus of trap-rock charged with decaying 
vegetation, and fit for. retaining moisture for a long time, and hence 
suited for the growth of cotton. Here cotton was raised and cotton 
cloth was woven ; Indian people of the Stone Age possessed an 
abundance of cotton cloth, as weaving implements of stone testify, 
when the rest of the world was either sparsely clad in hides, or woven 
linen or wool, or revelled in primitive nakedness. Hundreds of finds 
of Neolithic tools required for these industries of the lower river 
valleys testify to their great development in these regions. These 
industries of the plains required the subsidiary one of woodwork. 
The people lived in wood-built houses ; their granaries were made of 
wood ; they used wooden carts, not different in build from the creaking 
ones now used for transport and numerous household utensils made of 
wood like tubs, mortars, pestles, etc.; and all the tools now used by the 


^Qw4rarrar#. 
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village carpenter, but maae oi stone, as well as tools for stone- work, 
have been pickt'^ up from neolithic setrienients. The chief god of the 
low country was uie cloud-compelling lord of the atmosphere, who, as 
Indra, became also the chief recipient of the offerings made in the 
Vedic fire-sacrifices throughout North India; but in South India 
Indiran was the god only of the ploughland. Besides he was 
worshipped by the people with the fireless rites detested by the 
Aryas. Here ‘ he was the God residing in the land where, with toddy 
and garlands as offerings, the straight-horned and hanging eared goat 
is led to him \ ^ In Aryan India Indra was but the most prominent 
of the many gods worshipped by Brahmana priests, for their own 
benefit and the benefit of others, by means of fire-rites in sacrificial 
halls specially built for the purpose. Rajas and Vaisyas having but the 
privilege of paying for the rites without officiating at them ; but in 
South India Indiran was the sole god of the Marudam region and his 
worship was conducted without fire-rites and in it participated men 
of all castes and occupations, even men of the lower classes who would 
not be admitted even for menial service in yajna §&las and women of 
all ranks. Indra worship in South Ijidia was accompanied by merry- 
making, and love-making of all kinds. Moreover the festival of 
Indiran was specially associated with lovers’ quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, Udat^ and kUdaP and with special varieties of dancing. The 
modern Pongal feast is a relic of the harvest-festival associated with 
Indiran, as the name bogi indiran-feast shows,® bogi being 

a name of Indiran. 

So great is the prejudice in favour of the North Indian origin of 
everything connected with religion that to claim the Indiran of Maru- 
dam as a Tamil God independent of the Indra of the Aryas is sure to 
raise as violent a burst of opposition as Indra’s own burst of the 
thunder-cloud. To support the claim here made I offer the following 
considerations : (1) The people of the marudam. regions of South 
India must have had an atmospheric god from about the end of the 
old Stone Age when they learnt to till the ground and sow seeds 
for raising foodstuffs, for their existence depended on such a god 
manifesting himself in the hot weather and striking the clouds with his 
thunderbolt so as to pour the life-giving rain on their thirsty fields. (2) 
To deny them an Indiran of their own would be to say that they had 
from time inmemorial another god of the same functions till about 
2,000 years ago, when they borrowed the name of the chief God of the 
Ary a fire-rite, _and that, after that fire-rite had almost become extin- 
guished in Aryavartta and after Indra had been superseded in 
popular estimation by Siva, Vishnu, and Amba. One is tempted 
to vary the joke about the author of the Iliad, that it was not com- 
posed by Homer but by another poet of the same name, and say that 


^*sSr(g|te <sto9tLfeiapujrA 

iHlmicQa irtL.® G,«/djSsf ts A 

rSw^gioB p* Agam, 156. 

^QuirBueknipmA. 

*The utter difference between Indra-worship in North India and the 
of South India can be realized by a study of canto v of ^ilappadigdram 
which is too long to be quoted here. 





the Stone Age Tamils did not worship Indiran but another God of the 
same name and the same functions. The theory hecc.aes more absurd 
if, with European scholars, it is held that Indra the God par excellence 
of the monsoon area was at first the God of the non-monsoon tracts 
outside India, that he was then taken into Northern India by Aryan 
emigrants and lastly, after a few thousand years’ stay there, he leisurely 
migrated to the marudam region of Tamil India, where he was being 
worshipped by the people for many thousand years, previously by 
some name unknown, which name was suddenly extirpated without 
a trace by the newly imported name. (3) The South Indian Indiran- 
cult was in every one of its details and practices utterly different 
from the Vedic hidra-cult as pointed out above. (4) If South 
India borrowed Indiran from the Aryas, there is no reason why 
ne should have his jurisdiction suddenly contracted and W’hy 
he should be confined to the 7Hariidam region and should not have ex- 
tended to all regions as it did in India north of the Vjndhyas. 
On the contrary when the Arya concepts spread in South India 
along with the migration of Brahmanas to the south of the Vindhyas, 
the functions of the Aryg-n Indra were added on to the indiran of 
the Tamils, who was thenceafter called VB'nda?i,^ King of the Gods. 
It is more reasonable to consider that the Indiran of the marudam 
became also the King of the Gods after the contact of the Tamils with 
the Aryas than that the extent of his empire was diminished by 
his invasion of South India. (5) If South India borrowed Indiran 
from North India, there is no conceivable reason why the ploughmen 
alone should borrow the God and not the people of other regions, 
such as neydal and mullai. (6) The South Indian worship of Indiran 
was not conducted by an expert caste as in North Inoia. It is 
inconceivable that as soon as the Brahmaaas brought the Indra-cuit to 
South India, they resigned their priestly functions with regard to this 
deity and his worship became a popular institution in which all castes 
and both sexes could take part. The Brahmanauites and the old 
Tamil rites have not become mixed up though Biahmaijas have 
wielded supreme religious power in South India for 2,000 years, and 
though the two have co-existed for 2,000 years. Is it not then absurd 
to hold that at one moment in the past Indra-rites of North India 
became inextricably blended with Tamil rites. (7) The worship in 
each of the five regions consisted primarily in ritual dancing, peculiar 
to each region. This was accompanied by the singing of tunes, pan, 
special to each tract. There was also a special form of yal for each 
natural region on which the tunes of that regions were played. In 
such worship, all people, whatever their status, took part, whereas in 
northern India, even during the performance of royal yajnas, such as 
Rdfasuyam^ Kings could not enter the yajna said except on one solitary 
occasion when they were temporarily invested with the rank of a 
Brahmana and allowed to make one dhuti, offering, in the fire nearest 
to the gate of the sacrificial hall. How the worship in which the 
Brahmana oligarchy alone could officiate could suddenly become a 
democratic institution it is impossible to conceive. (8) Convincing 
etymologies of the names of the Gods Krishpa, Indra, and Varupa 
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from Sanskrit roots have not been found by scholars notwithstanding 
three thousand years of unexampled ingenuity. Hence there is no 
linguistic reason .o claim that these names originally belonged to the 
Sanskrit language. (9) The possibility of North India borrowing 
names of objects and even of Gods from South India has not been 
investigated at all. There was plenty of intercourse between the 
people North and South of the Vindhyas in the remote ages. 
Therefore there is nothing to disprove the notion that the same 
Gods were worsliipped throughout India even before the fire-cult 
rose to great popularity five thousand years ago. Hence the most 
probable conclusion is that when the Rishis moulded the Vedic cult 
they utilized >he pre-existing gods and adapted them to their 
philosophical concepts. Such is what has taken place all over the 
world in the evolution of religion. Moreover it is only in recent 
times that the idea ruse tiiat Sanskrit, being a perfect language, could 
not have borrowed names from any other language. The ancient 
thinkers had no such illusion. Mtmdmsd Siiims I. iii. 9, says, chodltam 
ill pratiyeta avirodftdl pramdimia. This implies that words borrowed 
from the mlcchchha languages and used in the Veda ought to be under- 
stood in the sense they have in those mlechchka languages and not to 
be ascribed new meaniiigs based on the nirukta or etymological 
speculations. Sahara gives as illustrations of such borrowing idmara^ 
lotus, pika, cuckoo, both Tamil words. I offer the suggestion that 
many more words were borrowed by Sanskrit from Tamil. Not as a 
proved conclusion, but merely to challenge enquiry I suggest that the 
word, so essential to later Simskrit philosophy, Maya, was coined 
from a Tamil root-word. 

Maya is a word which occurs in the Vedic mantras ; there it* does 
not possess the meaning of MulaprakYiti, chaotic matter, that which 
is not sat, nor asat. In the mantras it merely means the wonder- 
working power exhibited by Indra and other gods. Gradually Maya 
came to be specially associated with Vishnu; Bhagavad Gita, 

Krishna, the incarnate Vi§hiiu, speaks of mama mdya duraiyaya, ‘ my 
Maya difficult to transcend.’ So Maya came to mean the power, the 
magic might wielded by the Supreme Vishnu in creating, and'snstaining 
the universe and this is still the meaning of Maya in Vaishnava tradi- 
tion. In the Saiva schools Maya became the wife of Siva, the mighty 
mother of the universe, being Isvara’s power embodied in manifested 
matter. In the Advaita schools, she became identified with Prakfiti, 
matter, which is a reality to embodied beings and vanishes without 
leaving a trace behind before the vision of him who has seen the light 
of Atma. Hence AdvaitLs explain it by the jingle ya nid sa mayd, 
who is not, she is may a ; this ingenious and impossible derivation 
could have been invented only, after that incomparable philosopher, 
Saiikaracharya, definitely and finally connected the word with that which 
exists as a phenomenon butt does not exist as a noiimenon. The 
older meaning of the, word, from which this meaning has arisen, was 
wonder, astonishment, power of magic, cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit root ; but Tamil possesses a root that exactly suits the word 
and that is may, ^ to be astonished, to vanish from sight. I am sure 
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that on a careful study conducted according to the fundamental 
principles of modern etymological science, many Sanskrit words 
will be found to be borrowed from those of the languages which 
prevailed in India in the early Iron Age. At any rate the idea that 
the gods w^ho were worshipped before the rise to popularity of the 
Arya cult were borrowed and ennobled and idealized by the Rishis is 
not quite so absurd as people imagine. 

Now Indra has become extinct in the marudam region. Ever 
since the worship of Siva and Vishnu rose to mighty proportions from 
the sixth century a.d. ou'wards, under the inspiration of the singers of 
the Saiva Tevdram and Vaishnava Piraba?idam, Indra disappeared. His 
place of popularity in the minds of the common people, especially of 
the river-valleys, has been usurped by a non-vedic God, w>'ho has no 
Tamil name but whose wmrship is most wdde-spread in the Tamil 
country, viz., Ganeia or VishvaksS7ia^ the generalissimo and the remover 
of difficulties. How this came about I cannot at all explain. I 
can only note in passing that while . Indra was a constant rider on 
elephants, Gane§a combines in his person human and elephantine 
features. 

From marudam I shall now turn to Neydal, the littoral region. 
Here were evolved the occupations of fishing, salt-scraping, salt- 
manufacture, and the selling of salt, of fresh fish and salted fish ; they 
made canoes, dug-outs and wicker work boats; the Paradavar men 
sailed on the sea, at first hugging the coast, and, later, boldly struck 
across the black sea, Karungadald and reached far off countries where 
they exchanged the cotton cloth and timber of South India for scented 
gums, sugar and other products of foreign lands. Their God was 
Varunan, another deity also invoked in the Arva rites ; but the worship 
of Varunan by the Valaiharp the men who plied the net, the lowest of 
the low, was of course very different from the fire-worship of the same 
deity. ‘ It is the new moon and the red-haired Paradavar'^ men have not 
gone along to fish in the broad, black, cold sea ; with their dark-skinned 
women clad in green-leaf gyrments, in the midst of their huts, which 
were built on the sea-beach whose sands smell of fish and which had 
low roofs on which were placed the long angling rods, on the sands 
of the front yard on which the nets were ‘spread like a patch of dark- 
ness on a moon iit-fioor, they planted the horn of the gravid sword- 
fish and invoked on it their God. They wore (round their necl^ 
garlands made of the cool flowers of the white Kuddlam^ (a kind of 
Solanum), which grows at the foot of the TalaP (screw-pine), and (on 
their heads) the flowers of the tdlai, which has long petals ; they drank 
the toddy from the palmyra which has a rough skin, and also the liquor 
brewed from rice, and danced. In the noisy part of PugdrP where 
appearing like a red cloud on a black hill, and like a (red-haired) child 
at the mother’s (black) breast, the Kaviri mixes with the clear and 
dark waters of the ocean-wave, they bathed to get rid of their sins, 
and, then, bathed in the river to get rid of the salt on their skins ; they 
hunted for crabs and played in the spreading waves ; they made 
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images ; they were intoxicated with the pleasures enjoyed thror^gh 
many senses anJ played with undiminished joy throughout the day.’ 

After reading this description of Varuna* worship it would be 
foolhardy to derive it from the Vedic Yajha, in which Varuna, Indra 
and Mitra were invoked. 


Kings 

The institution of kingship was an ancient one among the Tamils, 
for several old words exist which mean a king : e.g., Kd7i,'^ Endal^^ 
VBndan^^ Mannan,^ Iraivan\’^ besides, the words VaUal,^ 

and Annal,^ restricted in later usage to nobles or petty chiefs, rulers of 
small teTTitories, R'7iru7iiiama7mard^ but applied to kings also. The 
government of a people by a king was called Atchid^ an abstract noun 
from the verb to rule over, from the noun Ald"^ a subject, origi- 

nally a person. Government was conceived as being similar to a 
herdsman ruling a herd, helping it to feed and protecting it from 
enemies. The name E^idal,^^ (and Vmda^id^ which perhaps is 
etymologically the same word) is derived from to support, 

and refers to the chief function of a king, that of protecting his 
subjects fr(un harm. But the oldest Tamil word' for a king is 
or Kdnd^ which also means a cowherd. This implies that kingship 
arose first in the pastoral stage of the evolution of human life. It is 
in this stage that men began to acquire wealth, cattle, pecti, 

being the earliest form of wealth that man could acquire. Pastoral 
life required that a tribe should settle with its wealth of cattle on a 
patch of grass-land. Unlike other forms of wealth, cattle and sheep 
constantly reproduce their kind, and herds always grow in size. The 
sons of a herdsman may partition the herd belonging to the fandly 
among themselves, but the pasture-land cannot thus be partitioned, 
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for, where a small holding of a rice-held may well be cultivated by its 
owner and arable land may continue to be sub-divide : into little plots 
for generations, pasture- land cannot thus be subcl Added, for. grass- 
fields below a minimum size are unfit for pasturing a herd. Hence 
the joint-iamiiy system became a necessity. The patriarch of a tribe 
thus acquired great influence and became its king. Hence the word 
Kd, cowherd, came to be applied to a king when kingship evolved. 

The house where the king resided was the Kottai} As Tie royal 
power increased, as the science of warfare developed, the loyal resi- 
dence, KMtai, became a fort. The fort was surrounded by strong 
walls, aran hence the fort w is called aranma7iai ara?i^ originally 
meant both beauty and defence, and hence came to be applied to the 
walls of a fortress, also called ^nadiL^ These walls were made of 
mud, mixed with boiled ragi flour and were so strong and elastic that 
they could resist battering very much better than inelastic brick or 
stone walls. In the Tinnevelly district there exists even to-day many 
a madil made after the ancient recipe, which are very difficult to pull 
down. The fort was surrounded by an agal,^ agappa,'^ or agali,^ a 
moat, (from ag"^ , to dig, whence the following Tamil words are 
derived, Agam home, inside, mind, the inner life, love, etc., A gakkal,^'* 

heart-wood, agadnA^ inside, agani,^^ interior, heart-wood, also a rice- 
field dug out of the soil, agappuA^ depth, agalamA^ breadth, agal,‘^^ 
howl, agavai,^’^ internal quality, agal,^^ to dig), ago ppai A ^ a ladle 
scooped out. The agal was also called uduA^ adai'A^ 
parigam,^* parigai,^^ piirisaP^^ and pamburiA'^ (that which surrounds 
a fort as closely gs the skin round a snake). The wealth of mimes for 
the moat shows that it was a very familiar object to the ancient Tamils. 
The entrance to the fort was called and the batter, i.e., reced- 

ing slope from the groimd upwards behind a wall, topped by a flat 
platform, KottalamA^ is the name of another part of a forti- 

fication : what it means is not known clearly. Within the royal resi- 
dence there were many rooms, each called afai,^^ (from ari<A^ to cut 
off), a portion of the house walled off from other portions for special 
purposes. One of these rooms was the store-room, KottafaiA^ or 
(whence perhaps was derived the Sanskrit word Koshta). 
The state-room was the KoluvafaP^ or Koluchchavadi,^^ where the 
king sat in state on occasions of ceremonial. This was called 
kohiviniiial,^'^ or ViffirtiHalA^ 3 he Kolnchchavadi was no doubt 
decorated with flags^® {kodi,^^ tugilA^ fogaiA'^ kattigaiA'^ 

kadali,^'^ on these occasions, as well as .with flowers and bunting, 
flowers and leaves playing a large part in South Indian life as will be 
shown later. On such formal occasions, the king wore a crown. As 
the crown was called inudz,^^ band, we may be sure that it was a band 


i_. Another early word for a palace was A'oii, which, after the 

rise of the grand modem temples, became restricted to Gods’ houses. 
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of gold tied around the forehead, like the gold bands found 
at Adichchana^^ur. Indian crowns of recent ages were tall conical caps 
of solid gold, in-bedded with gems such as now adorn gods when 
going out on processions ; these are so heavy that gods alone can 
wear them for any length of time, and could not have been worn by 
the ancient Tamil kings, all the more so as kings, like all other men 
of the ancient Tamil country, grew a whole head of hair. Shaving 
was unknown in South India and was introduced by the Ary as ; this 
is proved by the fact that there. is no proper, ancient Tamil name for 
the barber, and there are only words derived from the Sanskrit, like 
pariy&ri^^ ambattan,'^ nHvida^i^^ maiigali'^ or descriptive compounds 
like mayirvinaiyalan^ (hair-dresser), (one who puts an 

end to a hairy check). Moreover, throughout the interior of South 
India, people who have not taken to Aryan or European customs do 
not even now patronize barbers. 

Wearing a crown and gold bracelets round the wrist, above the 
elbow and the ankles, {Kalatf furnished with tinkling bells, 
{Sadangat)^^ garlands of pearls, coral, pavalam,^^ and rings, 

Kanaiydli,^'^ the king, during darbar, was seated on a throne ; 

this was called and, as this name implies, was a construction 

of boards tied together to form a seat. Pillows, ariaiiai,^'^ supported 
his back. Surrounded by his personal servants, adiyar,^^ uliyar''^^ by 
heralds who proclaimed his greatness, and by valiuvar,^^ 

publishers of royal orders, and panar^^^ poets who sang the praises of 
the king, with nobles, vaUal,^^ ajinal,^^ seated in front of him, and the 
common people, standing respectfully at a distance, the king 

heard complaints, dispensed justice and conducted state affairs of all 
kinds. The king often went out on processions, seated in a chariot, 
Other names for it were ariy^^ kavari^"^^ kuyavuy^^ kUviraniy^'^ 
tigiriy'^^ vaiyam,^^ The royal charriot was certainly well- decorated 
with wood carving, for this art was practised from lithic times : the 
conical top of a chariot, carved to look like a lotus was called 
knmbuy^^ kuviramy^^ kodinji,^^ The middle of a chariot was called 
taitUy^'^ or nappan its floor, par^^^ the boards around its body, 
kidugUy^^ its spoke, Hr the raised platform with steps near the car, 
from the top of which it is possible to step into the car, muiti, “®or 
pirambu,^^ The existence of so many names shows what an impor- 
tant institution the royal car was, as the temple car is now, for all the 
appurtenances of temple-idols are but adaptations of royal parapher- 
nalia. The only difference between the royal car and the temple car 
is that the latter is drawn by human beings who desire to participate 
in the virtue of dragging it, but the former was drawn by bulls 
{kdlaiy"^^ erudUy'^'^ vidaiy"^"^ y y kufidaiy^^ kiiliy^^ 

^,^ 48 chSy^^ pagadUy^^ pdndily^^ pSLraly^^ pullamy^^ puniy^^ pefram^^ 
poitUy^^ milri)y^’^ or by the elephant (yanaiy^^ kalirtiY^, There are 
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about twenty^ other names for this favourite animal, belonging to 
Tamil alone, besides several others for the male anir'.dl and several 
more for the female. The cars were decorated with flags and trappings, 
{iSrchchtlai). ® 

The royal revenue, besides the proceeds from the royal lands, were 
derived from taxes {yari),^ tolls, {suiigam,^ irai)^^ and 

tributes {kappam^'^ parisu^^ izfaz).^ 

Love 

The chief royal occupations or amusements (for in the case of 
kings, it is difficult to distinguish amusements from occupations) were 
love and war, both of which formed the subject of innumerable odes 
sung by the early bards. Love and war were respectively called 
agam^^ and pufam,^^ the inner life which one cannot share with other 
men and the outer life of action which other men can appreciate and 
admire. The love of kings and other men was of two kinds. (1) Love 
at first sight, so impetuous as to lead - to immediate consummation, 
called katavu,^'^ to be leisurely legitimatized by a formal marriage, 
varaivu^^^ vBitalY^, (2) Post-nuptial love, called 
karpu.^’^ The course of love, pre-nuptial or post-nuptial, furnished 
the bards with innumerable incidents fit for poetic treatment and this 
is the subject of three chapters of the grammar of poetry, called 
PoruladigdramY^ of Tolkdppiyam^ viz., AgatimaiyiyalY^ 
to both), Kalaviyalp^ KafpiyalP"^ The chief incidents of the course 
of both forms of love, viz., the first catastrophic meeting of the lovers 
called iyafkaippuTiarchchip'^ their waiting in expectation of meeting 
each other, iruUalY^ lamentations for temporary separation 
brief and long quarrels and reconciliations, pulavi^^ iidaP'^ and kudalY^ 
and the parting of lovers, piridalp^ were respectively correlated to the 
five natural regions, Kiifinji, Mullai, Neydal, Marudazn and Palai. 
The fact that Tamil literary conventions arose absolutely independent 
of the literary conventions of the Vedic and other early Sanskrit lite- 
rature, shows that the correlations of the incidents of love with natural 
regions, peculiar to Tamil poetry, were based on actual customs which 
prevailed among the Tamil people in the third millennium B.C., and 
earlier. We can understand how these customs, i.e., social conven- 
tions, on which the literary conventions were based, first arose. The 
romantic scenery of Kurinji land is the greatest stimulus of love and 
the opportunities it affords for immediate consummation fans the 
flame of impetuosity which is the special characteristic of Kurinji love. 
Pre-nuptial love must have been the norm in the mountainous region, 
and the life of the hunter. In the Mullai region, the herdsman-lover 
had to be separated all day long from the mistress of his heart and 
hence the waiting of lovers for eacn other was associated with this 
region. In the Neydal, the woman has to sit desolate for days 
together, when her lover has gone on a voyage attended with risks to 
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far off lands, and hence Neydal symbolizes the lamentations of lovers. 
So Palai, the dx'sert region, where the lovers have necessarily to part 
company, aptly symbolizes the separation of lovers. In Marudam, 
people led a settled agricultural and industrial life and they could 
enjoy longer periods of lazy leisure than the people of other regions. 
Hence the formal Tamil marriage-rite was evolved in Marudam. 

Marriage 

The ancient wedding-rite is described in the following two odes 
from Agam. ‘ There was a huge heap of rice cooked with pulse 
(even after many guests were fed). On the floor of a pandal built on 
long rows of wooden columns was spread freshly brought sand. 
House-lamps were lighted. Flower-garlands were hanging. It was 
the morning of the day of the bright bent (crescent) moon, when the 
stars shed no evil influence. Then women bearing pots on the head, 
others carrying new broad begging bowls handed them over one after 
another, fair elderly dames making much noise the while. Then four 
women, mothers of sons, with their pudenda marked with natural beauty- 
spots, wearing beautiful ornaments, poured water on the bride, so that 
her black hair shone bright with cool petals of flowers and rice-grains 
(which had been mixed with the water) and at the same time blessed 
her, saying, ‘ Do not swerve from the path of chastity, be serviceable 
in various ways to your husband who loves you’. On the night of the 
day after that of the celebration of the marriage, the neighbouring ladies 
assembled and said to the bride, ‘Become the mistress of a great house’, 
and she went in trepidation to the bed-room dressed in new clothes.’^ 

‘ Having boiled the rice free from all impurities and mixed ghi with 
it, they served it to the elders. The auspicious birds flew in the 
bright, beautiful, broad sky. The asterism Rohini was in conjunction 
with the moon. They decorated the house which was free from dirt, 
and worshipped God. The big drum sounded, the marriage- volley was 
beaten. The women who desired to witness the marriage assembled 
in haste. The flower-eyed goddesses witnessed the marriage and 
disappeared. They strung on white thread the double leaf of the 
agatti which has soft flowers, many blades of the arugai-g,XB.^s which 
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the calf eats, and the young flowers of the blue water-lily which are like 
clean gems when the sounding rain-drops fall from the sky and adorned 
the bride with these garlands. Underneath a pandal strewn with sand 
which was cool as if rain had fallen on it, the relatives of the bride 
gave her away.’^ In the ancient marriage-rite there was no circum- 
ambulation of fire, hvalam §eydal,^ which Brahmana pnrohitas of later 
ages invented in imitation of the wedding-rite of the higher varnaa and 
introduced into the marriage-ritual of the Tamils. 

In the agricultural region, there also arose kutiiyar^ and viraliyar,^ 
dancing-women and singing women, who were ladies of easy virtue 
and lived the life of ketairae, the parattaiyar,^ who brought to a 
premature end the course of wedded love. Hence udal and kudal^ 
estrangement and reunion between husband and wife, was correlated 
to Marudam. 

Besides these five incidents of normal love, there also existed, 
among the ancient Tamils, two forms of abnormal love, viz., 
Kaikkilai,^ love of a man for an immature girl incapable of feeling the 
gentle passion, and Pertmdinai^'^ love of a man for a woman who does 
not reciprocate his love ; in such a case, the man maddened with 
passion, made a horse of the sharp-edged stem of the palmyra, provid- 
ed it with wheels and rode through the streets, bleeding, till the lady 
relented, or committed suicide if she did. not, a proceeding technically 
called MadalBrudal^ ; these are also described in many odes. 

They make, of the stem of a palmyra leaf, a horse which does not 
require fodder, and attach to it reins adorned with small bells ; the 
hero, wearing a garland of the short flowers of the erukkiip calotropis 
giganiea, mounts it. We drag the horse along the streets and boys 
gather behind and follow the procession.^^® 

‘ Wearing a garland in which the fresh flowers of the avirai,^^ cassia 
auriculata, which resemble gold in colour, are strung on many threads, 
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he rides the horse made of (the stem of the leaf of) the palmyra, 
shame torturingf ^is mind.’^ 

‘ Should I one day wearing a garland of gems on my breast and 
decorated with bones, go along the streets, without shame and 
ridiculed by others 

These seven iinais constitute the Agattinai, the class of poems 
celebrating love. 


War 

The other subject of ancient poetry was war. The wars of ancient 
Tamil kings were not inspired by earth-hunger, for we find, through- 
out the ages, the boundaries of the Sera, Sola, and Pandya kingdoms 
were intact. Wars were undertaken either as affording exercise for 
the development of martial virtues or for the purpose of achieving, by 
personal prowess, supremacy in rank and the title of the liege lord 
of the Tamil country and for the privilege of wearing the triple crown, 
Mummudi.^ Wars were undertaken in the season which followed the 
harvest, when the king and the subjects had no more agricultural 
work to do before the next rainfall. Warlike operations were divided 
into five, namely, vefchi,^ ulinai^^ iumbaid respectively 

corresponding to ktirinfiy mullai^ marudam, 7ieydal and p&lai. It 
will be noticed that all these ten are the names of flowers and each 
flower symbolizes the incident which is named after it. Each of 
these incidents, called subdivided into tufaid° were celebrated 

by people wearing garlands of flowers appropriate to it. Thus we find 
that the Tamils noted and named hundreds of flowers and dedicated 
each of them with their leaves and twigs to some separate life-situation, 
which they celebrated by decorating their persons with garlands of 
those leaves and flowers, by singing measures and dancing dances 
specially appropriate to each of them. The passion the Tamils had 
for wearing garlands, symbolic or otherwise, is further indicated by 
the fact that there are several words meaning garland, 
iodaiyal,'^ alangal,^^ kddai,^^ teriyal.^^ This ancient love of flowers is 
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There are sixteen other names for garlands, which shows what great love the 
Tamils have for personal decoration with flow^ers. This is further indicated by 
the fact that garlands had differentiated names ; thus, a garland for the face was 
itambagmnd sfiitn,^ for the hair-knot, karodigai^ ; a garland where the flowers 
were tied together, sigaligai* todaiyal,^ malai,^ vasigaid a plaited garland, 
pinaiyal ; ® a strung garland, kovai® padalai^'^ vasigaid^ 
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being slowly choked out, especially in towns, by the pressure or int 
drab civilization of Europe, which is robbing us of Oiany simple joys 
coming down from ancient times, when the love of flowers was so 
strong as to lead the Tamils to adopt flowers and leaves even as the 
distinctive uniforms of soldiers. In the battle-fields, the soldiers of 
each of the three great Tamil dynasties of kings could be distinguished 
from each other only by the garlands they wore. Thus the Pan^ya 
soldiers were decorated with the leaves and flowers of the Vimbu,^ 
Margosa, the Sola soldiers, with those of the AitP' or Baukinea 
racemesa, and the Sera soldiers, of the Panat,^ the palmyra. The 
early literature, and especially the Tolkappiyam, contains frequent 
references to the symbolic use of leaves and flowers, and these 
prove that the ancient Tamils led a happy life of constant merry- 
making unoppressed by a too pessimistic view of the world and of 
man’s destiny and that they were inspired by a love of nature superior 
in strength to that of other peoples, ancient or modern. 

Of the five subdivisions of Pzifam, Vetchi, the first, refers to the 
preliminary lifting of the enemy’s cattle, and confining them in a pen 
in one’s own country, which was the ancient method of the declaration 
of war. This proves that kingship, like formal war, began in the 
pastoral stage of life. As large herds of cattle are kept in the hilly 
region, Vktchi, corresponds to Kurhiji. Vanji corresponds to Mullai ; 
it deals with the expedition into the enemy’s country, which has 
necessarily to pass through the wooded country surrounding the lower 
river valleys, where forts were built for Storing in safety the ac- 
cumulated agricultural and metallic wealth. 

Ulinai has for its subject the siege of the forts, and especially the 
capital, of the enemy king, situated in the heart of the Marudam region. 
Tumbai refers to the fierce fighting which succeeds the mastery of the 
fort-walls, and Vagai, the final victory. As Agatiinai has on the whole 
seven subdivisions, so two more have been added to Pnrattinaz, viz., 
Kdnji^^ which generally deals with the transitoriness of earthly plea- 
sures in general and the vanity of military glory in particular, the first 
touch of asceticism which was destined to overwhelm Indian life from 
the middle of the first millenium before Christ, and Paddn,^ the last of 
the Pufatimai, which contains poems praising the munificence of kings 
and nobles towards the poets who sought their patronage. 

As it was love of display of prowess and of glory that drove the 
ancient Tamils to war, there is no doubt that fighting was an annual 
institution, undertaken in the season between the gathering of the 
harvest and the starting of the tillage for the next year. War was 
called pdr,’^ ^'azzdaz,^ ierzi^^ tevvu^^'^ and by about twenty other 

words.'' ^ This wealth of words meaning war indicates that it was a 
favourite amusemeni with the ancient Tamils, amusement because the 
object of ancient war, like that of wrestling, marpor,^^ which was thus 
a variety of por, was not for satisfying the lust for bloodshed, but for 
proving strength and skill. The field of battle was called 
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kaiari,'^ pafandalai,’^ niudunilam these words also indicate waste 
uncultivated land, on which contests of all hinds took place and show 
that war did not imply the ruination of crop- bearings land. The 
army, padai^"^ tanaid" was divided into various groups, anid 
undaid otiu d the front ranks were akkamd kodippadaid^ tard^ 
iuHd"^ niraid^ and the back ranks, kulai. This shows that military 
science was not unknown to the Tamils.^® In later times the army was 
divided into four sections, chariot-warriors, elephant-warriors, horse- 
warriors, and foot-soldiers. Of these all but the horse-arm came 
down from ancient times. South India was not the home of the horse 
and has always imported horses from the valley of the Sindhii, from 
Persia and other countries. But there is no doubt that the elephant 
was used from early times both for royal ostentatjon and military 
purposes. ‘ The warrior sits on an elephant, which looked like the 
god of death (mafali). He has a broad and high breast, covered with 
a coat made of the tiger’s skin, which the volley of arrows cannot 
pierce. The elephant resembles the ship that passes on the sea, 
the moon which moves among the stars ; it is surrounded by 
armed mafavar like sharks, and is so excited as not to recognize 
its mahout.’^® The elephants were skilfully trained and carefully 
looked after by the pagand"^ to posts, ka7idiid^ tafid^ in the 
alaid^ elephant-house, and fed with palmyrah trunks, rice and 
jaggery ; they were bathed in tanks or rivers, their face painted with 
vermilion and decorated and armoured with face-plates, ddaid^ sulid^ 
Chariots heavily decorated with wood-carving, in the profusion of 
which Indians revelled, and brilliantly coloured, sfiyam tdytiad^ trap- 
pings in various patterns and elephant warriors and foot-soldiers 
decked with garlands of the leaves and flowers which were the badge 
of each royal house, formed the serried ranks assembled on the battle- 
field. Of the implements of war, some came down unaltered from the 
Stone Age, such as the club, tadid^ ernld^ imidud^ the shorter one 
being kimild'^ the bow, vild^ kokkaraid^ silaid^ tadid^ tavard^ 
munid^ besides the compound noun kodzmmram, bent- wood. Other 
implements were made ot stone at first, and iron was substituted for 
stone in the early Iron Age : such as the sword, vald"^ uvanid^ Edid^ 
kaduttalai d"^ iuvattid^ navird^ natiaznd^ vanjamd^ vald^ short 
swords being called kurumbidid’^ mrigaid"^ kattid^ and bent ones 
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^®Mamgan, the Tamil war-god, who was assimilated by the northerners with 
the non-Vedic god Snbrahmanya, also called Shanmukha, Kantikeya, is said to 
have invented different forms of’ military formations and written a treatise on 
the subject in Sanskrit. 
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kunaniy'^ the spear, kahikkadai,^ kalumuly^ the lance 

and the javelin, reV,® the implement of Murugan, aranam,^ 

ehkam,^ [from ehku^^ (1) sharp, (2) steel], kzindam,^^ the 

shorter ones being; udambidi,^^ vitternd"^ etc.; the trident, kalud^ 
kald^ battle-axe fnalii, ^ ^ kanichchid^ kimdali, ^ ® tamimn ^ 

the arrow, ka?iai,'^^ kadirafn^'^'^ (allied to kadir,^^ ray, spike), 

kdl,'^^ todai,'^^ pagali,^^ pallam,’'^^ pudai,^‘^ vaiidti,^^ 

the arrow being one of the earliest implements used by the 
Tamils in fighting with animals and men, has so many names ; so too 
the string of the bow. nUn,^'^ puram,^'^ dvanty^^ iodai,^^ ndriy^^^ 

?iarambu,‘^^ pTdtUy'^'^ the particular point where the arrow was placed 
being called udu. The defensive weapons were the shield, 
kidagamy^‘^ kidugUy^'^ kadagamy^^ tattiiy^’^ parzsaiy^^ palagaz,^^ 
mafaiy^^ vattazjam,^^ vattam those made of hide were distinguished 
as hl,^^ torparaMy^"^ and of cane as tayidaiy^^ valli. A coat of armour 
was mSiagam,^'^ amniy^^ kandalamy^^ gauntlets for protecting 

the hands, being called kaippudai. 

Musical Instruments 

Drums and other musical instruments were used in warfare to 
inspire men and elephants (and later, horses) with martial enthusiasm. 
Musical instruments generally were called zyzzwz,® 2 vdiiiyamy^^ v&chchi- 
yamy^^ Uaikkartiviy^^ zihz,®® being the general term for music. Musical 
instruments were divided into four kinds, torkaz'uviy^'^ those covered 
with leather, fulaikkartwiy^^ those provided with holes, 7iara?nbukka- 
mviy^^ stringed imtrxxmentSyd.ndimidarnikkariiviy'^^ throat-instruments. 
Seven names of notes belonging to Tamil are tuitamy’^^ 

kaikkilaiy'^'^ vilariy’^^ and tdraniy'^'^ said to be produced 

respectively in the throat, the tongue, the palate, the head, the forehead, 
the pharynx, and the nose. Perhaps these are the seven notes of the 
scale. The chief wind-instrument was the >^zz/z 2 /,^® the flute, of which 
there were many kinds, panaid^ made of the bamboo, djzibaly^^ of 
reed, konrai,^^ of the fruit of the Cassia perforated and mullaiy of the 
creeper Jasminum trichotomum twisted to serve as a flute. There 
were also different forms of the trumpet, tdraiy^"^ kdlaniy^^ kdkalaniy^'^ 
ammiyaniy^^ sinziam,^^ the cornet or horn, kombuy^’^ kodUy^^ iralaiy^^ 
vayir, 

The chief stringed instrument was the ydL^^ There were many 
varieties of it, one for each of the five regions. The number of strings 
in the ydl varied from four to seven, sixteen, seventeen, twenty-one. 

A ydl was composed of various parts: ‘its paitaP^ (probably 
sounding-board) had its edges depressed and its middle raised, like the 
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impression on the earth of an antelope’s foot ; this was covered by a 
skin of the colour of a flame and it was stitched in the middle and the 
stitches resembled the row of thin hair on tbe belly of a fair girl in the 
early stages of pregnancy ; the skin was fixed to the wood by means 
of nails which looked like the eyes of the crab which lives in a mountain- 
cave ; its mouth without a palate was of the shape of the moon on the 
eighth day after the new moon ; its beam was like a serpent with its 
head upraised ; its straps were like bracelets on the forearm of a black 
woman; its strings were taut and, struck by fingeis looking like 
husked tinai^ resounded.’^ 

In another poem it is described as having a tol^^ hide of the 
colour of the core of the padiri,^ the trumpet flower, Bigfionia. 
Chelonoides, a tulai^^ a hole with two eyes like the bud of the 
kamugUy^ areca-palm, a green porvai^^ looking hompgeneous as if 
made of melted metal, a vay^'^ mouth dark like a dried up spring, a 
kadaiy^ extremity of the shape of the crescent, a tivavu,^ bands with 
strips of leather, moving like the bangles at the wrists of ajady, a 
maruppUy^^ or taiidUy^^ trunk, dark like sapphire, and narambu,^"^ 
strings, as if of gold.^^ 

The drum, paraiy ^ ^ murasu,^ ^ pcrigaiy ^ ® 'dgUfi, ^ ’ ellariy * ® Mlligai^ ^ ^ 
kmaiy^^ was also of various kinds and differed from region 
to region and also according to the purposes for which it was used. 
Tad&ri^'^ or tidukkaiy"^^ was a small double drum shaped like a sand- 
glass and carried by minstrels, pa^iarJ^"^ The tattaiy^^ or karadigat^^ 
uttered a sound like the grunt of a bear. ‘ Pure Tamil ’ names of various 
tunes, paTiy'^’^ viz., pdlaiy'^^ kufinjiy^^ marudaniy^^ ievvaliy^"^ occur; 
moreover the names of a few ragams now sung are old Tamil names, 
but nothing definite about old Tamil music can be ascertained unless 
ancient books like the Bainunukkam^^^ of the Idaichchangamy^^ the 
&irri§aiy'^*^ and the PsrUaiy^^ of the KadaichchahgarrP^ are discovered. 

The arms, offensive and defensive, and the drums, referred to 
above, were also used in hunting, vSttaly^’^ dgidagam,^^ pdbaiti.^^ which 
was another favourite occupation of kings and nobles. The profes- 
sional shikari had numerous names, dviyar^^^ kanavar^^^ kuravar^^^ 
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kunravar,^ kaliyar,'^ kolainar,^ 

iullar^ pulainar,^ 7 naravai\^° marudar,'^ vedar, showing how 
widespread that profession was. They were also employed as police- 
men, armed with the bow and the sharp arrow. 

Towns and Villages : Houses 

Round the Kottai where the king resided, grew the Pfaid* (from 
vulgar, whence is derived pedaid^ common people, the poor, 
% thi wild plant, also goblin). Naturally the followers of each 
^ade gravitated towards each other and each principal profession was 
confinS to a single pettai : there were thus many suburbs around a 
t^n separated from each other. These piftais were each 
by rice-fields or gardens. There are many words to i^^^ate a hotise^, 
such as vldud^ agmnd^ slrbu,^^ 

vayin besides tbe compound words uraiyul^^ and pukkil. Jhe 
houses of richer men were called 7nadam^^ (whence perhaps 
upper story) or ,naKgaP° from the root great. They were built 

Xost entirely of timber up to about twelve centuries ago. The 
following words relating to parts of a house may be noted : 
irai^^ talvaram,^^ sloping roof ; mjinril, murram, court- 

vard inside or outside a house ; the compound word mlamurr^im, a flat 
mof ’on which one can walk up and down ; ulliram,^^ hdmn, beam 
surruvdri*' tudai,*^ mugadu** vidangam, beam projecting 

tlSri wall. In front of the houses was the a raised and 

covered olatform which served the purposes of a drawing-ioom and 
Soom for ilTe Tay and even for the night. Before the i^ar, v^'as 
the kiifadu,^’^ open platform, flanked by the oUuttninai , The 
the iivMi and the floor of the house were no doubt polished like a 
mirror or black-marble, the cement being compounded of clay, charcoal 
and cattle-dung, man*"^ kari,^° and and applied to the surface 

wet and rubbed over for hours with a bit of flattened quart^ S sTreet 

is fast dying out. The entrance to the house was not flush with street, 
as there^was a vsyilpadi,^^ door-step. It was provided with a wooden 
frame work, nilai,^^ and a door, kadavn,^* also called aranan^ 
aravam,^^ kappu,^’’ pudavu,^^ r/M,®'* secured by a wooden bolt 

and heavily carved outside, as they are even to-^ay in houses not ruine 
by°modern civilization. The houses were provided with windows, 
sllaram,^' Sayinal,^^ palagani,^^ being, as the name implied a many- 
eyed lattice window. Behind the door ran a narrow passage, 
or nadai,^^ which led into the house. The houses were provided with 
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di SLin^, sakkadm,^ or salagam^"^ as were the houses of Mohenjo-daro, 
recently unearthed. The spout of the' drain was tumhi,^ pulal,^ 
iuruhgu,^ The inside walls were provided with niches, purai,^ in 
which were placed, among other things, the lamps to light the house 
by night. These lamps were little bowls of stone or earthern-ware, or 
metal, agaU^ tagali,^ tagali,^ idinjil,^^ p&ndil,^^ in which castor 
oil or other oils were burnt with a cotton wick.^^ Behind the house 
was another kuradu,^^ which was a lumber room. Behind this the 
house-well, kinarti,^^ kuval^^^ kudam,^^ 

iufavuy'^^ keni.^^ puval,'^"^ the latter three being water pits without a 
protecting structure of wood around them. Behind the well stretched 
a garden, either a kitchen garden or a fruit tope, kollai,"^^ ioppu^"^^ 
tditam,'^^ a,valam,‘^^ ticdavai^^’^ toduvii^^^ padappai,^^ p&vagam,^^ 
pmiam.^'^ In the kollai behind the house was the kottil,^^ cattle-shed, 
kottu,^^ from probably the same word as Telugu goddu, cattle, 
and zV, meaning house, Behind the garden stretched the corn fields, 
vayal,^"^ 

The furniture of houses was utensils for polishing and grinding 
rice and for cooking it in various ways. UraP^ and ullakkaP^ mortar 
and pestle, of both wood and stone, pounding stones of several shapes, 
sometimes the shape of the tortoise or other animals, iiruvap^ 

attukkal^^^ kulavi,*^ mealers of stone, puttii,^^ vatiigai,^'^ basket, 
szzlagzz^^^ zzzziffzl^^'^ winnowing fan, 

salladai,'^'^ sieve ; different forms of pots of earthenware or soft stone, 
pdnai.^^ kudam^^^ midd,^^ pdzid,^^ znalldy^^^ lid for the 

same, madakku spoons, at first made of wood, and then of iron or 
other metal, agappai,^'^ (of three kinds, tattagappai,^^ sazidagappai,^^ 
siYYagappaiy^^) sattuvam,^^ karazidi^^’^ ?nttttai, iuduppud^^ maravaiy^^ 
marakk&l^^^ or ambanam^^^ kinnam,^^ fiat 

spoon, all of wood or stone coming down from the stone age and a 
few of metal since the commencement of the iron age ; other house- 
hold furniture were manai,'^^ planks for sitting on or shaped logs used 
as pillows, petti, pelai,"^'^ > ahjikai,'^^ box, the stone-age form of 
which was the kattzippetti,^^ a box of wicker work without any metal 
parts and bound together by means of cocoaniit coir, and hence 
absolutely unpollutable by touch and fit for storing eatables and the 
Lares and Penates ; kaitil,'^^ literally bound place, a cot made of 
bamboos fitted together into an oblong framework bound together 
with ropes, also called pandilf'^ literature mentions richer forms of 
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the pandiU which will be descril^ed later on, tied with tape, iatiamp^ or 
kachchti,‘^ woven with decorative lines, like the stripes of a tiger ; 
this kind of cot was called kachchukkattil,'^ the former being kayirruk- 
kattil.^ 

Besides the cot there was the cradle, literally, hanging place, 

(from /d7,® whose intensive is tong^i,"^ to hang,) hammock, ilnjaP 

or vimpalagaid^ swinging plank, kiidalai^ ^ plaited basket for gathering 
flowers, small casket, or similid^ a loop of string suspen- 

ded from the roof of a house or from the end of a pole called kavadip^ 
by means of which one man can carry two men’s loads ; ka7iappud^ or 
kiimbafiP'^ for warming the hands and the breast during cold nights, 
pattadaid^ hmiiidud^ siinmiaduy^^ contrivances on which to stand 
pots kudnd^^ coop, kudir,'^'^ granary, pamn,^^ idananiy'^'^ kaludu,'^^ 
padagam,"^^ pmiavai,-'^ loft for storing article§,*-also4;aised platform for 
watching birds and other enemies of the growing crops, tadavu,'^^ 
bidalamd'^ censer, neiikdl,^^ stick for churning fire, iukku,'-^^ 
niraikol,^^ steelyard introduced into Europe by the Dutch and hence 
called Dutch steel-yard, kavan,'^^ ialal,'^^ sling, also bull-roarer ; 
mat, and anai,^^ knguli^^^ tavisu^^'^ falimanij^^ bed 

stuffed with cotton. These constitute, even now, the complete furniture 
of Tamil homes such as have not come under the seductive influence 
of European foreign trade. 

The poorer people lived in huts, kudiiai,'^^ kudil,'^'^ kucficnu,^^ 
kttchchil,^^ knrambai.'^'^ Their walls were made of wattle and clay, 
and they were generally circular, rarely rectangular, in shape ; the roof 
was rarely aspidal, but mostly domical and topped by a pot, ktidam^'^^ 
through a hole in which w^ere passed the bamboos constituting the 
framework of the roof ; and from the early days when such huts were 
built, temples were built in similar favShion, and when later they were 
built of brick or stone, over the shrines was built a domical roof, 
furnished with a metal pot, now called kalakam^^ and serving an 
ornamental, not useful, purpose. 

The following is a description of a hunter’s hut of old times : — 

‘ In the huts of the hunters were leanir^, on the planks decorated 
with bells, lances whose ends were blunted and smelling of flesh from 
the bodies of enemies whom the hunters killed and left lying on the 
ground, a prey for kites. Bows with the string tied in knots were also 
leaning on the walls on which there was a thatch of uga^'^ grass. 
Bundles of arrows with notches like honeycombs on hills were hanging 
from the thick legs of the pandal. The huts were guarded by dogs 
chained to posts. The compound was surrounded by a living hedge 
of thorns. The door was fastened by a strong beam. In front were 
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fixed rows of stiff-standing, cruel-pointed stakes. Such were the 
houses of the liunters who were armed with the bent bow.’^ 

More or less irregular rows or groups of kudimis,^ huts, sparsely 
interspersed with maligais,^ constituted the street, ieru,^ dvafiam,^ 
kdsam^^ Fiellaiy'^ mafugu]^ a long street was called ma7ifam,^ a short 
one, kdu-am,^^ and the place where many streets meet, sadukkam,^'^ or 
sandu. Towns and villages were named variously according to 
the regions, ^ they .belonged to. Thus in Kurinji, they were 

called siaikudid^ kiiflchchi] in Mullai, pCidi,^^ Stn'd'^ paUl ; 
in Marudam, fir; in Neydal, pakkani'k^^ and in Palai, pafafi- 
dalai.“^ In the towns dwelt, side by side, melur‘^‘^ or iiyarndor'^^ and 
ktlor'^'^ or tslnddrd'^ the higher and the lower classes. The later 
literature of the early Christian centuries speak of two assemblies of 
men who were the recipients of royal confidence — aimberukulii^^ 
Kiid enperayam, kulii dyam meant assemblies; the five 
assemblies have been explained by commentators as those of ministers, 
priests, army leaders, ambassadors and intelligence officers, but the 
names of these, viz., amaichchar, pufvhiiar^ Sifidpadiyar, 
tuduvaf and sdranaY are all tadbhavas from Sanskrit and 
hence it is difficult to decide that the five groups of officers 
existed from old times. The group of eight are said to consist 
of ministers, executive officers, treasury officers, door-keepers, 
citizens, generals, elephant- warriors, horse-soldiers.^^ This enu- 
meration, mixing men of high and low degree, does not strike one 
as referring to very ancient times. An early commentator of 
Silappadigdfam gives a less improbable enumeration of these 
five and eight assemblies ; the five are made up of sages, Brahmans, 
physicians, soothsayers and ministers ; even this cannot be a 
classification of the Pre-Aryan Epoch because Brabmanas occurs 
in the list. The eight are those who apply sandal paste to the 
person of the king, tliose that decorate him with flowers, those that 
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fasten his belt, those that clothe him, those that stipoly arecanut and 
betel leaves and those that put on his armour.^ This looks like a 
genuine list of the persons immediately round the king. 


Dress 

The cotton plant is a native of India and the Indians of the later 
stone age learnt to spin the cotton fibre into thread, 
mradu* iodar,^ nuvanam,^ panuvald^ pisin,^ and to weave cotton yarn 
into long pieces of cloth. The idea of cloth was no doubt suggested by 
pann&dai^, also called neyyari^^ which the people wore, besides hides, 
before the invention of cotton-weaving. Pamiadai is the web at the bot- 
tom of a young palm> ra or cocoanut leaf and was used as cloth in very 
ancient times, for }}iarwvurid^'^ tree-flay, also called dUni, iraihji^ 
simm, sfrai, is one of the forms of dress which possesses the 
holiness of hoary antiquity and is patronized by sacred ascetics and 
pilgrims. The supply of cotton was abundant and weavers wore 
endless lengths of cotton cloth, higil, which they cut into short 
pieces, aruvai, iuni, iiuidu before winding round their persons. 
The number of words meaning dress is very great ; didrarii, 
cldai, ^ idaidal, ilakkdram^ iidukkai udai,'^^ edagam, oliyal^ 
(specially used for mclddai, cloth worn over the shoulder), kandai, 
kaiiiyam, kappadam^ kalai, kadaga??i, kdndam^ kalagam^^'^ 
(now used for cloth, presented to the bride during marriage), 
kadi (now used for cloth, unwashed, straight from the hands oj 
the weaver or the vendor), sambafan, sddi, sirai, 

sTidz, selai, tdnai (also mlladai)^ iusu, turiyam^ 

iokkai, midiyal,^^^ piidavaip^ (now restricted to the long piece of 
cloth worn by women), pada^ii,^ ^ pattmn and many others. All these 
words meant cloth woven of the fibre of cotton. Those woven of silk 
were called karambu,^'^ pani.^"^ paranami^^ p&iidmn,^^ and woollen 
cloth, znayiragam, vayiriyam^^ The fewness of the names of silk 
and woollen cloth shows that weaving in these was scarce. Cloth dyed 
in various colours, sayam toytta,^^ was freely used. Indeed decoration 
being the chief aim of Indian art, as will be explained later, plain 
white cloth was considered as fit for occasions of mourning and for 
being worn by women in permanent mourning, i.e., widows. Hence 
dyed cloth and that decorated with flowers on the borders and through- 
out the body of the cloth was the usual wear. A much decorated cloth, 
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woven so finely that the yarn could not be distinguished by sight an 
adorned with woven flowers so that it looked like the skin of the serpent 
is refered to in literature J The sentiment against plain, white, 
undecorated cloth was so strong even two generations ago, when 
machine-made cloth began to compete vigorously with hand-woven 
cloth, that the more conservative of the men, who vere tempted to use 
Manchester mull on account of its cheapness, stitched across its borders 
and along its edges, lines of red thread to make it look respectable. 
Even to-day the old instincts assert themselves on occasions of festive 
celebrations, when undecorated cloth is taboo. This objection to 
undecorated cloth, yards of unrelieved whiteness, this sentiment 
springing from age-long association of plain, undyed, undecorated cloth 
with mourning and the ofiensiveness of its monotony to eyes trained 
to a sense of beauty and to the aesthetic instincts common to all 
Indians, has in the last two generations been vanquished by the 
glamour of machine-made cloth, woven of yarn spun evenly by 
spinning machines and polished by chemical appliances, ever-new forms 
of which are being invented day after day. Tamil ladies alone have 
presented a solid front of opposition to this destruction of the 
aesthetic sense of South Indians by soul-less, machine-made cloth. 

Weaving in wool is as ancient as weaving in cotton ; it was essenti- 
ally an industry, not of marudam, but of mullai^ in the less fertile parts 
of which lived the Kufmnbar^’^ the class of herdsmen who tended the 
kufumb&du,^ and wove from its fleece the kambalam,^ ten thousands 
years ago as they do to-day. Wool weaving did not go beyond its 
crude stage in Southern India ; but in Northern India, and especially 
in Kashmir, where the supply of soft wool from the necks of 
Himalayan goats was unlimited and where vegetation on the banks of 
hill-streams and beds of flowers on mountain-sides, presented ever 
varying patterns to be incorporated by the weaver in wool, was deve- 
loped the splendid industry of shawl-weaving, which will never be 
killed by the greatest growth of machine- weaving, so long as man has 
eyes to see beautiful forms and sense to appreciate beautiful designs. 

Silk was used chiefly for decorating the edges of cotton cloth, 
since the silk fibre was not abundant ; but from the earliest times cloth 
was also wholly woven of silk thread ; silk cloth and woollen cloth are 
less susceptible of the pollution of touch than cotton cloth, showing that 
they were older manufactures than the latter. A cloth woven from 
rat’s hair is also mentioned. ® But cotton cloth was peculiarly sensi- 
tive to touch, in the sense that it could be easily polluted. Every 
piece of cotton cloth, doffed, vihitta^^ after wear even for a second 
became viluppii,’^ polluted, and the pollution could begot rid of only 
after being washed v/ith water, dried in air and folded, when it 
became madi. ® This last word meaning fold, came to mean a cloth, 
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sacramentally pure, when folded after being washed and dried. Such 
cloth was unfolded and worn, a long piece around the waist and 
another, round the trunk, loose and graceful, beautiful to look at 
and allowing the air and the sun to kiss the skin and destroy the 
innumerable germs that get lodged in it and destroy its health. The 
supply of cotton being unlimited and the patience of the weavers 
being inexhaustible, there was no temptation, such as existed in 
wool-wearing countries, to cut up cloth so as to make small bits 
go along way, and to prepare stitched clothes. Not that the needle 
iiat-vdngi/') or its use in stitching, iunnal,^ taiyal,^ was 
unknown,® but in addition to the objection that stitched clothes 
reveal too much the human anatomy, there was no necessity to use 
them when cloth was plentiful. Indeed whole cloth, without a 
tear, mended or unmended, became in popular estimation sacrament- 
ally pure, and stitches of any kind rendered cloth unfit for use on 
ceremonial occasions. Ladies who in all respects preserve ancient 
orthodoxy intact, do not wear stitched cloth on such occasions. The 
jacket, the only form of stitched clothes ladies wear, has got the 
non-Tamil name of ravikkai *, ® it was possibly introduced into the 
country by Yavana (Greek and Roman) ladies that formed the body- 
guard of Indian kings twm thousand years ago, or later by the 
Muhammadans. Whatever its origin, it is worn only on secular 
occasions and even then only by young women, who are allowed 
greater lapses into heterodoxy of conduct than elderly ladies. 
Serving men and soldiers wore coats, ^aiidi,’^ kuppayam,^ taippai,^ 
meyppai,^^ the latter two karanappeyar, indicating that a coat was a 
late introduction in the lives of the Tamils. The absence of stitched 
clothes among the Indians struck that accurate foreign student of 
Indian manners, A1 Beruni, as so peculiar, that he remarks that the 
Indians ‘ wore turbans for trousers,' a long piece of unstitched 
cloth appealing to the Muslim imagination as being fit only for 
turbans. The Tamils did not wear turbans as a rule, their unshaved 
head serving as sufficient protection against the sun ; but in the 
cotton districts where the summer sun is so fierce, men wore huge 
turbans and. tight fore-lap cloth. This latter, kachchu,^^ kachchai,^^ 
kovanam,^^ is the only absolutely indispensable garment for the Tamil 
people, and is woven with decorative lines, athwart and along, even 
to-day in parts of South India. Apparently the turban was not 
universal ; only one name for it is traceable~-/;>i^g«zV ^ or pagu,^^ often 
with tozV® prefixed to it, it is not possible to guess why. There 
remain kudai,'^'^ umbrella, made of palm leaves and fixed to a stick or 
clapped on the head like a hat, and ieruppu^^^ leather sandals and 
kufadii,^^ wooden sandals, for the feet, both also being referred to by 
the compound word midiyadiJ^^ 


bQ. ^mystumSl. 


* A poor maa’s rags are described in Porunar&fruppadai, 80-81, as cloth 
stitched, full of threads other than those with which it ’was woven and wet with 
sweat. 
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Decoration 

The artistic instincts of the Indian people expressed themselves in 
the form of personal decoration by means of dress and ornaments. 
Love of decorating not only the person but of every article, has been 
the inspiring motive of Indian art throughout the ages. Their dwell- 
ings were decorated with colour drawings, as is proved by the fact 
that palettes, and pencils have been found in Stone Age settlements 
and that even to-day painting on walls and covering the floor daily 
inside and outside houses with most elaborate designs in coloured 
powders is practiced. The custom is so old that only on occasions of 
a death in the house, is it temporarily suspended. Such adornment 
of the floor is called kolam,^ which word means beauty, ornaments, 
embellishments, costumes, trappings, and kfflam buTiaippeTp^^ or vaiir^- 
magal,'^ is the girl who is expert in embellishment, also a lady’s 
dressing maid. This is one of many ancient Indian customs that is 
dying out on account of the impact of Western civilization ; our ladies 
are struggling to keep up the custom, but our young girls are being 
no more apprenticed to our matrons for being trained as kulam 
bunaippefi. As the soul-less ‘ type-design ’ buildings constructed by 
the D.P.W., are destroying taste in architecture, so the education that 
is given in our girls’ schools is killing out the ancient Indian art of 
house decoration, which now exists only in the villages round celebrated 
temples and which can be witnessed only on occasions when the temple 
God is brought out in procession. 

Every article of domestic furniture was decorated with art work* 
Stone articles were made in the shape of tortoises, fishes, heads of 
cows, etc. and their surface decorated with lines. All articles of wood 
were filled with wood-carving in various designs. Most of these de- 
signs were based on the parts of the lotus plant. The lotus is a plant, 
every part of which is useful to man ,* its flower, its seed, its root and 
its stem are edible and also used in Indian medicine. Its stem and 
flowers and leaves are used for purposes of decoration. Hence the 
shape of its leaf and flower and of its stem and seed were combined in 
various ways to make designs for carving in wood or metal. Every 
part of the house was ornamented with such carvings : the door- 
frame, the doors, beam-ends, every part of a pillar, its base, its 
body, its cornice, was filled with beautiful carvings. When stone was 
substituted for wood as material for all this work, designs for wood- 
carving were transferred to stone, though it is very difficult to copy on 
stone the kind of carving suited to wood. 

Not only fixtures but also all movable articles were filled with 
decorative carving. Sitting and other planks had many designs cut on 
them ; lotus flowers, cut in metal, were used to make them look pleas- 
ing to the eye. All household utensils of wood or metal were works 
of art. Drinking vessels and water-pots were not only made of the 
most artistic shapes but were decorated with line-drawing and carving ; 
this continues to be so except in towns where the ugly machine-made 
products of modern European factories are slowly displacing the pro- 
ducts of ancient Indian art-work and the artistic sense of the Indian 
people being slowly choked out. 
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The humblest tool used by the ancient Indian was made of a beauti- 
ful shape and was besides decorated ; the bumble bill book, arival,^ 
which is hooked on to the waist-string of the labourer, is not only of a 
beautiful shape, but is provided with leaf shaped notches and the brass 
ferule which binds it to its handle is decorated with art work. The 
vegetable knife, used in every house, arws,lmanai,‘^ has its iron part 
shaped to resemble a bird and its wooden part covered with line- 
design. No Indian workman will finish any work of his hands, 
small or big, humble or otherwise, without putting on it some bit of 
art work. The country cart, cumbrous as it looks to the careless 
observer, has every part of it, including the beam, achchu,'^ on which 
the frame-work rests and which holds or does duty for the axle-tree is 
filled with carvings of the lotus flower or the lotus leaves or stems. 
The rich carvings on temple-cars which are but copies of ancient wood 
temples, are too well known to require description here. 

The extraordinary development of wood-carving (succeeded by 
stone-carving) in preference to other forms of art in India was due to 
two causes. Hard woods that lent themselves to most minute carving 
grew in abundance. But the more important cause is that the aim of 
Indian art is decorative and not imitative. Ancient Greek art had 
for its aim the imitation of the forms of men and of natural objects ; 
the nearer the copy was to the original, the more successful was the' 
art product claimed to be. The art work was executed for its own 
sake, because as Keats said, ‘ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. 
Hence art was an end in itself and art-objects were not considered 
decorations of the drawing room or of something other than 
themselves. Thus the famous frescoes which exist m various 
parts of the country are but decorations of cave temples and 
cave-monasteries, just as carving and group-statuary in stone, 
in stucco, or in wood, are but decorations of the vimanam,"^ 
gdpuram,^ or the car of the temple. Hence whereas pictures or 
statues which belong to Greek art are individual objects, those 
belonging to Indian art are extensive compositions, stories in paint, or 
stone or wood. Greek art aims at perfection of form, because each 
art-product exists by itself: Indian art aims at representation of life 
and moving objects and not still life, because each figure is but 
the part of an extensive composition. Self-restraint is the chief 
characteristic of the Greek art, but the Indian artist lets himself 
go without any restriction on the outflow of his genius. Asa singer 
when performing aldpanam^ of a rdgam^'^ takes a theme and rings 
endless changes on it, as many as his throat is capable of producing, 
as a poet, started on a description, seems never to be able to exhaust 
his subject, so the painter and the carver is never tired of multiplying 
details in the exposition of the central idea. Foreigners do the 
greatest injustice possible to Indian art when they take away from their 
proper place pieces of the stone work of Bharhut or Amaravati, bits of 
paintings from Ajanta or Ellora, and judge them divorced from their 
environment, and in conditions of light different from those where 
they were originally placed. It looks like judging Shakespeare’s 
plays from a dictionary of quotations. 
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Indian art did not aim at producing speciniS ng 

room, but the assthetic sense was correlated with o 
every object, big or small, was decorated with art work, the only 
undecorated objects being the head and neck of a widow who wants to 
observe life-long mourning. Hence our ladies love to decorate their 
persons with jewels and silks and it will be an unhappy day for India 
if their aesthetic sense is blunted by the modern virtue of possessing 
a bank-balance and they should sell their personal decorations, their 
‘ barbaric pearl and gold ’ for developing the habit of depositing their 
wealth in banks. The Tamil ladies of ancient times were decorated In 
various ways. Their kundal^ was dressed in various artistic ways, 
one of which was in imitation of suravu shark’s mouth. Other 

ways of mayirmiidP or binding the hair into knots were uchchi,^ 
kofidai^^ koppu,^ ■ sjgaiigai,'^ iammilam^^ muihchi,^ The different 
kinds of garlands with which the head and neck were adorned have 
already been referred to. The body was painted with pastes and 
powders of various kinds. The chief of the pastes were manjaip^'^ 
turmeric or saffron made into a paste, sandanakktclambu^'^ also called 
i(!yvaiP’^ scifidicP^ toyil,^"^ toyyil,^^ sandal paste mixed with various 
scents. The latter was spread on the chest, the mammse and the 
abdomen and beautiful designs in line-drawing drawn thereon. A 
variety of paste for the hair was called tagaram. ^ ® On the paste was 
strewn powders of several kinds. One such was porchuntpani pow- 
dered gems, gold, sandal wood, and camphor. 

The Tamils were exceedingly fond of decoration ; so there are 
many words meaning to decorate, e.g.^ ariip^ pimai^^^ 

malai^f^ niilaiP^^ vByP^^ milaip^^ ey^ vari.^"^ 

So, too, there are numerous words which mean an ornament, of 
which some are miikalaniy^^ dram,^^ nagaid^'^ pani^^^ 

pun^^"^ manjiip^^ maddni,^^ valli,^'^ The lobes of the ears were pierced 
to receive the tddu'^^ or kulai\^^ poorer people wore the which 

was at first a bit of tender palmyra leaf, sometime coloured, rolled into 
a circle ; then the same was made of 'gold plate rolled into various 
shapes, including the shapes of mythological monsters ; the same, set 
with gems, became the ear-ornament of the rich, tdluruvi,'^^ 
kadukkan^^’^- kadippmu^"^'^ kmmkkuj^^ iUkkani^^^ tongal^^"^ 

zjeda?n,^^ were other ear-ornaments. The jewel symbolic of a married 
woman was the now made of gold and of a peculiar shape. 

Probably the original tdlz was made of the teeth or claws of the bear 
or the tiger®® killed by the husband in the chase. It may be noted that 


^Other names for the hair that adorns the head of ladies were aiagam, mfftd&l 
ddi, kuralt kurul^ kulal, kiiral, kulai, kddai^ iuriyal^ §uru(, mdumai, mar&^\am ; 
that which grew equally plentifully on men’s heads sometimes halfshorn, ilai^ Qri 
kunji^ kn4^mi, ta^ai^ iongal, navir, pittai ; besides kaduppu, kdli, which meant 
both. jftrMtbj ®i6urA>, ®r*», ®(f^i 

®®<^, #8sr, Q^riistk, •rati-, 

G*rekJ, 

*.*p«/iwra>. ^Qsrttkrmt^, ^QmitCili. 

’ ®®®®. 

®*y,«Ar. (g(iy«Sr. 

*^si^Ciud3. **cSSE/A®- *^QffirLLaBi—. ^ ir ii s 

KutUUdOgdi 161 * 
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South Indian women of all castes regard the i&li as the most sacred 
symbol of marriage, so much so that they will rather die than be 
without it for a second. But the tying of a t&li is not according to 
the Arya canon-law or North Indian practice an essential part of the 
wedding rite. According to the Arya law taking seven steps isaptapati) 
with the taking of the bride’s hand {pdnigrahanam) constitutes the 
act of marriage and if the bridegroom should die before the saptapati 
is completed, the woman does not become a widow and is fit for 
marrying another man. But this is not the belief of the women. 
What can be inferred from this ? Either the first Brahmanas of South 
India were Tamil men affiliated to the Brahmana priesthood or, if they 
were all emigrants from North India, they took unto themselves 
Tamil women as their wives ; women being noted for their conserva- 
tism, the Tamil custom of tying a tali as a symbol of marriage had to 
be given a premier place in the Brahmana wedding-rite. It is 
difficult to believe that, if the first Brahmana men and women were 
both foreign emigrants, they_ borrowed a Tamil custom and made it 
more important than their Arya ones. Other important ornaments 
were strings of gold-thread, pearls, coral, etc., provided with pendants 
set with gems. They were called iamam,^ savi,^ saradu,^ kodi,^ 
sangili^'^ kayil^^ kadai^^ kovaiy^^ todard^'^ PoMuvdm.^^ The pen- 
dants besides the tali, were kavadit^^ sarappaii,^^ etc. At the waist 
were also worn strings of gold or silver, kurangnseri,^ ^ ^ 

paUigaid^^ on which were strung little tinkling bells, sadangai,^^ 
ki^kini.^^ Ornaments for the ankles were kalal,'^^ pada~ 

gam.^^ They were also furnished with tinkling bells. At the 
wrists and above the elbows were worn valai^^^ literally a circle, 
k&ppUi^^ a guard, kanru^^^ kurugu^^^ safiguP^"^ iudagam^^^ 

to4ii^^ vaipdu,^^ pidigam,^^ Several forms of wristlets, bracelets 

and anklets were given by kings as a reward for feats of strength or 
skill. The fingers and toes were ornamented with rings, 
dliptli.^^ Women wore a cap of pearls for the mammae,'^® which were 
tied by means of a belt, mulaikkachchu^’^ . Besides human beings, 
elephants, horses, bulls and even vehicles were heavily decorated. 

Here is a description of a highly-decorated cot. ‘ They take the 
tusks of the fiercely-fighting elephant, which have dropped of their 
own accord, and cut the sides till they are of uniform shape and 
colour, fix between them leaves carved by the sharp chisels of the 
skilled carpenter. They place ail round panels carved with scenes of 
lion-hunting and lined with many-coloured hairs of tigers ; they 
decorate it with twigs, jasmin and other flowers ; they furnish the cot 
with windows. Then they hang alljaround the broad cot, curtains made 
of pearls strung on thread. They tie tapes woven with coloured lines 
so as to look like the stripes of a tiger. The ends of the legs of the 
cot are rounded like bowls which look like the breasts of a pregnant 
woman ; above the bowls, the legs are made to look like roots of 


*,arr«io, "''•fdsQsiS. ^siiSA>. 

^<S(S<3 ^^eu(Areifl, 

^'Qtar0ru, Getriims TirUVaiagmn ix. 10-1 

^rkffriQtu mimifQpUs Nedwielvddcii 236, 
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garlic. The bed, stitched thin and broad, was filled with the ptire- 
coloured dowE of a swan in love ; on it were placed pillows ; on it 
was spread a sheet, woven with figures of the water-lily and well- 
starched.^ 


Amusements 

The ancient Tamils were a mirth loving people ; they gave them- 
selves up to merry-making frequently. Till Aryan religious ideas took 
firm root in their minds in the post-Christian centuries pessimism did 
not pull them down. They did not indulge in dark cogitations about 
the evils of earthly existence and seek for means to abolish the present 
joys of life for securing a future state of unchanging bliss. Their 
religious rites, vilavu"^ were accompanied by drinking, singing, dancing 
and dumb show. Their secular amusements were the chase, 
dgedagam"^ y pdbaitP , wrestling, fjiarpor^^ sword play, single stick, 
iilambani^ , racing with chariots, elephants, bulls, etc. panday 
playing with balls, ammdJiai^, pandn^^ ^ gambling and playing with 
shells, kavadi'^^ y palagarai'^'^, alagu^^, Music was called Uai^^ 

or patfu^^^ and has been partly discussed under war. Different. kinds of 
times ^ pajid"^ one at least for each region, was developed. Probably 
the pan of kufinji is the tune called kufinji to-day. That of mullai 
was perhaps what is now called 7 nadhyainavait, for this is also called 
brinddvana sdranga. That of mamdam was perhaps that called 
kBddram^ for ksdd 7 ‘am, like martcdamy means a ploughed field. The pa^ 
for Neydal was probably that now called punndgavardliy that now 
used for sailor’s songs. Instrumental music was called p&n and 
as^ bards accompanied their songs with playing on the y&L they were 
called panar. There were various forms of drums, the beating of 
which accompanied singing and dancing. Different kinds of 
measures or volleys were beaten for different occasions. As 
specimens, the following may be mentioned : irukoiparaid^ the cattle 


^Qor 0 rQ,S'ryS mirs OajrySQtunJf pq^Qsj^m gi 
Q^iinstoiDu^ QmrLJU wwCewrwr 
^ 0 -eSA! (guSearp 6>Pj93fu eSean—eSQi^ 
grei&ujm casffir sffijgjQpZw gQiliuth 
Ljm>L~gliristkr (gi—^p em i— 01 r etkr 

®sreil Qmtrmcyip^ Qurtyr00 aji^tuaniaJ^gij 
Qurmr Qmitu0uj Guc^diQuiuriJ uirahri^^ 
iaea)t—U)ir QuireJItug Q^rswL-torcoir® 

■rrCftiJf mirpr^Jc (g^p 

L^&SCiQuirr$Js Q^/r«OTt_ y^ia(Ss(fip pi^t—^gjls 
px'Slsa&sr Ljvopuji Qsiref ^p gSis 2 .rik 
uajrfo<t5r mtiutoireir 

C«,LLt_£o Quir^pg t^ujeorsil. sirmrpg 
(TpwSeoLy ueuCur gppCt ^>S\ 9 S)r pg 
QtufM&S 0 ek fSap QfjketDs Qiomut-p 
g^emLjem- FOireisrp gfi pp gisS 
uS^smiuZnm Qmihuu-Ci uriu^ uSiLQ^ 
siri^QsireehrL^ sQp&iPi s^Sitspgp 
(SpFi—exncap giioi^ tBfipp Qj'p&is. 

Nedunalvadm 117-135. 

^«i94P«a/. *^Co«i_arj6. ^urup0. ^ispQutr Qpjwuti, 

^ gjihmirhar. 

'^^cptdsrC.uewp, 
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ting measure, murugiyani^ ^ measure for veriyditam^ , Muruga 
mce, manamiiiami^ , marriage drum, 7iellankhiai,'^ harvest drum, 
rdtiuppafaP , the drum beaten for dragging cars, pufappathip- 
the drum announcing the king’s or a god’s going out 
of the koil, 7ntnkoiparaP , the drum beat announcing a haul of fish, 
MfmkdfparaP , dacoity-drum. Different kinds of noises were also 
emitted from trumpets to suit various occasions, auspicious and 
inauspicious, marriage or death processions. 

Dancing, kutiu^^, was of various kinds. Almost every inci- 

dent of life had its appropriate dance. Kfcttii, kali^^ , kunippu,^ ^ was a 
kind of dumb show, in which ideas were expressed by dancing and by 
elaborate gestures. This was the ancient form of the Tamil drama — 
the drama vhere the characters spoke or sang their parts belonged to 
North India — and is still kept up in Malabar under the name 
kathakali^^. Kfittar^^^ kammlar'^ ^ , and kuttiyar^^ were elaborately 
made up. The actresses were women of easy virtue for kuUiyar 
has come to mean harlots. Children’s dances were , 

sdlai^^, drai^^, etc. Boys played a kind of primitive 
cricket, in which the bat and the ball were both represented by long 
and short sticks, pid.^^ 

Music was dispensed by wandering bards who were generally 
famished if they stuck to their homes. 

‘ O Pdnan, whose legs are tired by wandering from place to place 
like birds in search of fruits on hills which are covered by mist on the 
cessation of rain, because you have no one to support you In the 
world surrounded by the sea, and are surrounded by relatives crying 
for food, whose body is emaciated and whose mouth denounces the 
learning he has acquired’.®^ 

Angling was another amusement. The following is -a description 
of angling : — 

‘ The expert angler of the pdnar tribe carries on his shoulders a 
leather-bag full of bits of meat and sticks it at the end of a string tied to 
a long bamboo stick ; the fish bites the meat hanging at the bent end 
of the angling-rod and shakes the string ; missing it, the vdlai fish 
stays with open mouth. 

Capturing game by means of nets was another favourite amuse- 
ment. 


^OPfSBium. fir LL(b)iJum p, 

p Cl uitlLQ C lump, {SskQsfC-ussi p C^um p, 

‘^^(g'Ct^CiL^: pa Q st imib, 

®g}«a>r. L/dr. 

^^petkrseu.^ mimsCjCSp 0&(g»f QiUQjg! 

OurySmswtf ^px0 (S«^p^pbCj 

uQfiUDrw Qp(gm upeenu Cuff-sw* 
is^Ofu«jr ^ppQtafQ 
LjAiQweer sjirAmsCj LjSu&imiriuCi urem. 

Perumddndrruppadai, 18-22. 

^*ua@ser Quup ,srmi 4 \>LS«gfi muitie prp 
urawimxfk 

QimGlmsmifi ^ m/rQeisc » 

QsrSimiir iiSl0-iiiLSar toif.js2etJ L^€\)Jidutj 
QurguSmf mgi^iu QufifimiriCi «ur3sr, 

Perumbdndffuppaiai^ 283-287 . 
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‘ Hard-eyed hunters fix closely woven nets on the thorns of the 
hedges of fields in Palai land and drive into them rabbits which have 
long ears like the outer petals of the thorny-stalked lotus , they then 
proceed along with dogs whose jaws are wide»open, beat the shrubs 
and hunt the rabbit and eat them’P 

Trials of strength by wrestling was also a common amusement 
among the Tamils ; the following is a description of mafpor, wrest- 

Hng2 

In Amiir which produces sweet and strong liquor he overcame 
the great strength of the wrestler; he bent one of his knees and- 
planted it on his adversary's chest ; with the other leg he defeated 
the tactics, bent the back of his rival ; as an elephant which tries to eat 
a bamboo, he hammered his rival’s head and feet and conquered him : 
may Tittan the heroic father of the wrestler see the sight, whether 
it would please him or not. 

Means of Transport 

Walking was the only means of transport in nomad times. Modern 
anthropological opinion is coming round to the view that the Stone 
Age man was a great wanderer from the earliest times and that there 
was much intercourse between Asia and Africa on the one hand, and 
Europe and even America on the other, if not as much as there is in 
these days of the steam engine. The primitive nomad, hide-clad or 
skyclad, shouldered his tools and walked from country to country and 
spread the different stages of palaeolithic culture all over the world. 
The motive for this travel was perhaps quest for food and the necessi- 
ty for avoiding climatic rigour; or perhaps it was merely due to wander- 
lust and to the non-development of house building and of the habit of 
storing wealth, and living in one place to guard it from enemies. 
With the building of permanent habitations and the development of a 
love of luxury man began to make vehicles. I'he earliest kind of 
vehicle was the cart, vmidil^ also called Urdi^^ olugai^ r ^dgadu^, 
vaiyam.^ Va7idil now shortened into vandi literally means the bent 
place, from root of val to bend, whence valai^ to surround, to besiege, 


^ Uigtuirai ^Ui»SQ, irQ enutcLffi ^ 

Qmi0S/i wnuLu/. 
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to tie, and as a noun, a hole, also bangles, from their circular shape, a 
discus, a conch, valaiyatn^ a tank, a hoop, vatiil'^, a basket, a tray, a cup, 
vattam^, a circle, a bull roarer, a shield, a tank, all named from the 
shape, a circle, a cymbal, vattu^ , a spheroidal pawn used in 

gambling, vanaiigu^ , to bow, to adore, vanar'^, an arched roof, vandu,^ 
a beetle that wheels round and round, m/z^, whirlwind, vallam^^, a 
round eating tray, a bracelet. From early times the people 

were familiar with a cart and named its various parts. Achcku^^^, 
the axle tree, (a word found also in Rig Veda), irusuA^ 

kandu^^j axle pin, urulaP^, undai^'^ , wheel, spokes 

iudiA^, tyre, kiimdtV^ hub, etc. All parts of the cart were heavily 
carved.-^ The carts were used more for purposes of trade than 
for travel. Kings and noblemen used a ter, car, as already described. 
The main streets of a city and the roads intended for travel by royal 
cars were broad. The cars were dragged by bulls, elephants, and 
in later times by horses. Kings and noblemen also travelled in 
palanquins, pallakktt^^ , taJidigaV^ ; those with gems 

embedded on them were called kanjigai^^. Transport on water was by 
means of boats of several kinds and made in several ways, kappaV’^ , 
udarri^^y ambV^ , teppam^^, parisaP‘^, padagiA'^ , kalam^"^, 

udubam^^ y kolanV^ , tollanV^ , pagadiA^ , paduvaP^ , paiti^^, purtwai^^ , 
midavai^^y vallam'^^y , It needs scarcely be added 

that the heads of boats were carved in the shape of the face of 
lions, elephants, horses, etc., and they w^ere called in later times 
arimugavambi^^ , karimugavambi^’^ y kiidiraimugavambi'^^ respectively. 
Boats were made in several ways ; thus teppafn was a float made of 
logs bound together, timily a catamaran for fishing, toni, a wicker 
work construction covered with hide, valam, a dugout, padagUy kappal, 
sailing boats and Ddam, one rowed with oars. Sailing boats were 
furnished with kumbu^^ , mast and pdy^^y idaP^y sails. 

Many words were used to indicate a ship: ambi,^'^ on gal y^^ 
kalam,^'^ iado,^^ songup^ twiilP'^ iollatp^ iOftip^ navvup’^ pOkri,^^ 
padaip'^ pOradi^^y potriP"^ , puuaP^ , poda??P^y niadalaP'^ y vangatriy^^ 
pon^Q. The Tamils ought to have been very familiar with boats and 
ships and to have constantly used them for purposes of transport by 
water, before they were prompted to invent nearly twenty names for 
it. The eastern and western coast lines were in olden days dotted with 
numerous ports, many of which have become useless on account of 
the retreat of the sea and almost all of which have become deserted 
by the modern developments of commercial intercourse by sea. 


QuFfg-fs miQmirifl Qieirsiircigpil. 
tnjitS^mifiu QmuS 
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Food 

Before discussing the food habits of the ancient Tamils it 
may be pointed out that Indians, throughout the ages, have been 
mainly vegetarians. Not that they did not love the taste of meat ; 
on the contrary when they got it they ate it with great delight.^ 
Nor did they throw to the dogs the game they hunted, without 
consuming it themselves. But Indians never made the flesh of 
animals their staple food like the people of Western Europe. The 
latter living in countries where cereals cannot be produced in abundance, 
have been forced by their environment to adopt meat as their chief 
article of food and add to their dietary a minimum quantity of vegetable 
substance, because meat by itself is not a perfect food and because 
they cannot resist nature's urge to consume vegetable products 
charged with the chlorides, and iodides, the sulphates and phosphates 
and other salts necessary for the healthy life of a body. To use Indian 
phraseology, meat is their food and vegetable their curry ; that is 
they eat meat to sustain their bodies and cereals and other vegetarian 
food to add relish to their meat. In India the position is reversed. 
Rice, wheat, the millets and the pulses are our food, and meat (and 
green-vegetables) our curry ; that is we eat rice or wheat or 
millet and the seeds of legumes to rebuilid tissue lost by combustion, 
and meat and green vegetables turned into curry to add relish to 
the cereals which are mostly insipid in themselves and unfitted 
to stimulate to activity the glands which secrete saliva and other juices 
necessary for dissolving and digesting starches and proteids. In other 
words meat is food to Europeans and but curry to Indians. In this 
connection I may point out that curry, karP^ is the name in Tamil not 
only of curried meat or vegetable and of sauce in general, but also 


1 A bard thus describes how he gobbled meat when he was plied with it by 
a royal patron : 

L/QfiM&oir 

uriraor UQsQsesr 0 

s«t0p (?arr(^«5r Q)sir(ifii(gemp 

tfcyJ miFiuQmiiu Q0irpfi 

tuaamiiLiemm Qaae^Qatr .vcwwtu 

Porunarilrfuppa4ait 103 -107 . 
‘ He urged me many times to eat the stout, well boiled loin of a ram fed with 
bundles of arugu grass {Agrosiis Linearis). I ate big lumps of fat flesh, roasted 
at the end of iron spikes, and, as they were hot, shifted them from the right side of 
the mouth to the left to cool them. I then said we did not require any more boiled 
or roasted meat . ’ And again — 

0«/rAi2eu iLjQpQmirQp Qmiiuuuili uiiiQmt 
zpearptiirja u(i^i£i£) 

iLfuSS‘tjLjlL..di 

Ibid., 117-119. 

‘ Our teeth, on account of eating meat night and day, became blunt like the blade 
(plough-share) of the plough with which the garden in the back yart! is ploughed, 
and having no place for rest got disgusted with food. And again— 

uiriiimim ptk Mirt^itSser tS/sOu 

miitSfk'p 

Ibid., 115-1 lb. 

‘ When I swallowed milk and fried meat till I was filled to tlie neck.' 
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means black pepper. This proves that in old times meat and vegeta- 
bles were boiled with black pepper to turn into curry. In passing I 
may remark that chilly, capsicum^ now universally used as a substitute 
for black pepper in Indian cookery, is a thing introduced into this 
country from Chili in South America, in recent times, that is, after the 
rise of modern European trade with India. Hence ii has no idukufi^ 
names as has black pepper, i.e., miriyaV^, miJagu^, kafi^, kalinai^ , 
kayam^, iifangaP , but merely a karanappeyar^ , viz., milagukay^^ , the 
fruit that produces a substance like pepper, in Telugu, miryiapukaya. 
the miriya?n—ixmX.. Europeans imported pepper from old India from 
before the Christian Era, their tongues having been captivated by its 
biting taste or rather touch, for it is touch nerves and not taste nerves 
that are titillated by the bite of pepper ; hence Sanskrit has a Parana- 
peyar, yoga — name for pepper, namely yavanapriya, dear to Xh^yava7ia, 
i.e., the Greeks and the Romans. Though the ancient yava?ias carried 
pepper from India in their ships they made a mess of its name, for 
they did not borrow for it its proper name of kafk or miriyal or 
miiagn, but called it pippali (whence pepperos, pepper) which is the 
name of long pepper^®. In the middle ages Western Europe imported 
pepper from India, not for eating, but for sprinkling its powder on 
meat before drying it for use as food in wintry weather. Such meat 
was called ‘ powdered meat k Thus pepper was a luxury in ancient 
Europe and a necessity in mediaeval Europe ; Venetian bottoms, at 
first, and later Dutch ones, carried pepper to Western Europe and it 
was because the avaricious merchants of Holland doubled the price of 
pepper at the end of the sixteenth century, that in 1599 the East India 
Company was started, the final result of which was the develop- 
ment of the British Empire in India. 

To return to the ancient Tamils. They ate meat, the various names 
ot which, un'^^ ^ inaickc/iz^^ y pnlal^^y fasa?,^'^ 

tadP^ ^ y puTjP^ y ptiraypi^^ y piUainP'^y valluram'^^ , vidakkiP^ y 

indicate their fondness for it, as curry and not as food, just as their 
modern descendants do. This curry was of various kinds (1) kuy'^^y 
talitta kari^^y sprinkled with pepper powder, mustard, etc., fried in oil ; 
(2) kanmai'^'^ y porikkafi"^^ y varaP-^ y tiivattafkafp^ y fried meat ; (3) 
tuvaP^y pulingarp'^ y meat boiled with tamarind and pepper. While 
on the subject of kafi I may mention also kadP''\ ■fmikarP'^, pickles, 
fruits soaked in oil or water with flavouring .substances.'^® 

The Aryas of North India were as great lovers of meat as were the 
Tamils of South India. From the evidence of the Vedic mantras we 


^iJItfldjeu, ^d9«tr(g. ^sircuui. gig- its reearCiQuiur . 
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Perumbanarfuppadaiy 308-310 

Thfs sweet-smelling tender clustered fruit of the mango, preserved. 
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learn that ‘ horses ‘ bulls ‘ buffaloes ‘ rams and ‘ goats 
were killed Cxi slaughter-benches, sfmdy^, cooked in caldrons,^ and 
eaten. The eating of fishes and birds must have also prevailed 
because fishing and bird-catching are referred to.® In North India 
there was developed a prejudice against eating the village-fowl, 
because it feeds on all kinds of repulsive offal ; such a prejudice does 
not seem to have ever risen in South India. In early times there was 
no sentiment against beef-eating in North India. In the later Vedic 
age the objection to the eating the flesh of the bull and the cow first 
arose. Says the Satapaiha Brdhnimiay ‘ Let him not eat (the flesh) of 
either the cow or the ox ; for the cow and the ox doubtless support 
everything here on earth. The Gods spake, ‘ verily the cow and the 
ox support everything here : Corne, let us bestow on the cow and the 
ox whatever belongs to other species ; accordingly they bestowed on 
the cow and the ox whatever vigour belonged to other species of 
animals ; and therefore the cow and the ox eat most. Hence were 
one to eat the flesh of an ox or of a cow, there would be as it were an 
eating of everything, or as it were a going on to the end or to 
destruction. Such a one indeed would be likely to be born again as 
a strange being (as one of whom there is) evil report, such as he has 
expelled an embryo from a woman, tie has committed a sin ; let him 
therefore not eat the flesh of the cov/ and the ox. Nevertheless 
Yajiiavalkya said, ‘ I for one eat it, provided that it is tender.’® 
Yajnavalkya Rishi, who probably belonged to the early years of the 
first millennium b.c. was not frightened by the threat that the eating of 
beef was tantamount to the dreaded sin of brunahaiii ; hence the 
virulent disgust at the very idea of beef-eating that is the marked 
characteristic of the Hindus to-day is less than of three thousand years’ 
standing. South Indians too of ancient times did not seem to have had 
much objection to eat the flesh of the cow. As was the case with all 
other things they liked, they hadseveral names for beef, viz., valMram^^ ^ 
§utiiYaichchP ^ y iusiyam'’^- y padiiUram.^^ In later times the objection 
to beef-eating became violent all through India except among the 
depressed classes, whose social degradation made them so poor and 
so incapable of earning enough food that they had no objection to 
meat of any kind— the flesh of the cow'' or the buffalo and even the 
flesh of animals that have died on account of disease. Among the 
other classes the sentiment against beef-eating developed primarily on 
account of economical causes. The above is plainly indicated by the 
remark in the passage from the Satapaiha Br&Jmiaiia that ‘ were one 
to eat the flesh of an ox or a cow, there would be as it were, a going 
on to the end or to destruction’; besides the need of cattle for agriculture, 
other reasons were the wide use of milk and milk products in Indian 
dietary and the moral reason, i.e., the love inspired by the meek and 
gentle-eyed cow. 

The chief cereal used by the Tamils was the paddy y varl^^ythe 
names of various varieties of which existed, such as sehjalB^y knnel^'^ , 


^A.V. Vi. 71, 1. ■‘*R. V. 1 . 164. 43. -^R.V. v. i?y. V. ♦R.V., x. 27. 17. 

®A.V. i. 162-3. «R.V. x. 86. 18. ^R.V. iii. 53. 22. 

®P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient india, p. 49. 

® S.B. iii 1. 2. 21, Eggeling’s Translation, ii, p. 11. 
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5 (?/\ iyavaP, aivmiam paddy three years old and very healthy eating, 
aiam^ ,* pongalf , was paddy not dusted. Ordinarily paddy was boiled 
before it was husked ; this was called pulungalariU^ , and as the 
health-giving vitamins and the muscle-building rice germs are best 
preserved in this form of rice, it was most widely eaten. Raw rice 
was called packchaiariiP . Well pounded rice cleaned well of bran 
was called ktdtalarih’^ , or avaiyal^ and one not very well cleaned 
was koliyalariiV-^ . The chief way of cooking rice was to boil it in 
water. As boiled rice was the principal food it had very many names, 
amalad^^ amudid^^ ahippid'^ y 

undi^^ y kuP^y ^adP^y sddam^^y mifP^ySQfu^^ ytuppip^y turP'^ y 

parukkap^y pdihP^y piiP^y pugarvtP'^ y ptihikkaP^ y puvkaP^y pom- 
maP^y porugu^^ y madaP^, miiaP’^ y midavaP^ y muraP^y valiP^, 

Rice boiled along with pulses was called ^ The human 
palate insistently demands variety in the matter of cooking : other 
preparations of rice to meet this demand were kalP‘^y kuP^y iulavaP^y 
different forms of porridge, kanjP^y gruel, nlrdram^^y rice-water, 
y adaP^y different forms of rice-bread. PofP^ parched rice, was 
another favourite food. Cakes were called viragiP^ or paziiydram^^ , 
suqh as appam^^, piihP’^y akkullP^y aridagaP^ y ilaiyadaP^ y ?iolaP^ y 
melladaP^y pollaP^, poiP^y mandigaP'^ idP^^y sahkullP^, nuxanaP^y 
ochchaP^y tuvaP^y sidaP'^ y vadaP^, For some of these other grains 
than rice, such as ulundu^^y eP^y and many pulses were also used. 

The grains eaten varied from region to region. Thus varagu^ ^ , 
Paspalum irumeniaceimiy idmaP'^y panicum, mudiraP'-^y beans and 
lentils, were eaten in Mullai ; the mountain-rice called aivananP'^y 
HfiaP^y Panicum italkuniy mufigilarUP^ , bamboo rice, in Kurinji ; 
knneP'^ and vennely'^^ red rice and white rice, in Marudam ; in Palai 
they ate whatever they could get by pillage and in Neydal, 
whatever they could barter for fish and salt. 

Other things eaten were honey, UrP^y which was also called na- 
ravu^^ nafaP^ y piiP^, maipp^y tadvP^y p&gu^^ chiefly eaten in Kurinji, 

^ ^ (if ij m e\i if' &■ . SQ ■ 
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Rice grains, whole and unbroken, without lines on its surface like the tender 
buds of the mullai, Jasminum trichotumumy cooked so that each grain looked like 
a finger and was not sticking to the other grains. Cakes made of rice are thin 
described. 
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tin and tmai ma^ being a favourite combination ; vellam^^ akkaram^ 
jaggery, 'was substituted for honey in Marudam, sugar was not freely 
used, it being originally a product imported from China ; there is no 
iduknfi name for it in Sanskrit or Tamil : Sanskrit sarkkard (whence 
European names of sugar are derived) as well as Tamil ayir,^ 
sugar, originally meant sand and were, by metonymy, extended to 
jaggery refined into a powdery form. Jaggery was manufactured by 
boiling down the juice of the sugar-cane, karumbu^, also called 
kalaz^, ka7i?iaP , to molasses, tefaP, tinpdgu^^ , kulambu^^^ 

dTiam^^'^ and cooled in pots or wooden moulds, achchu. 

Milk and milk products were used largely. The chief milk products 
were cream, tayir'^'^, perugu^^ ^ curdled milk, ^ 

arumbam^^ , alaP^ ^ machchigai^^ ^ ^ curdled milk from which 

butter has been churned out, vertriey'^'^ ^ venkatti'^^, bptter, and ney"^^, 
ghi. It is curious that though ghi is clarified butter, the name for the 
latter is derived from the former, for vemiey is but white ghi. The 
cause of this order of naming the original article from the derived 
one is not quite clear ; probably as butter cannot keep without getting 
rancid in tropical climates, it was never stored, but immediately after 
it was churned out, it was turned into ghi and the necessity for a 
name for the intermediate product was not felt for a long time. 

That in the matter of food Aryan India and Tamil India had 
absolutely the same customs is proved by the fact tliat meat of all 
kinds was eaten both in the North and the South and by the following 
account of Arya food, other than meat. ‘ Of the animal food derived 
from the living animal, milk“^ sometimes mixed with honey^® brought 
by toiling bees®^, ghi^®, butter^® and curds^® were consumed- Yava 
is frequently mentioned in the sense of corn in general or barley. 
(Wheat and barley were the grains used by the Aryas in addition to 
the South Indian ones). Rice, barley, beans and sesamum were the 
chief vegetable foodstuffs of the day.® ^ Grain was eaten parched®’® 
and made into cakesf ® or boiled in water®^ or in milk.®® Meal boiled 
with curd into Karambha®® and gruel,®^ i.e., parched meal boiled in 
milk were other forms of food. ... As now hot freshly cooked food 
was preferred®® to cold food. Fruits were also eaten.®® Food was 
served on leaf -platters,^® the lotus leaf being commonly used for the 
purpose. Skins filled with honey or curds, jars^® of honey, rice 
husked by servant-girls^^ and stored in earthern vessels*® and flour 
obtained by grinding corn in mill stones,*® were stocked in houses.*^ 
This shows that the difference between Arya and Dasyu was 
neither racial nor cultural but only one of cult. 

0)Bsantt/r«nih. 

^<^(2fitBrurr(S Quoriay. 

‘^’^Qtnirr. jyg'wuic. ^^QmiemOes/rtu. 
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One result of the extensive use of vegetables in food was that there 
are distinct words for the different stages of the edible ^arts of plants 
e.g., vadu,^ the very tender fruit, tiyaliy^ palan,^ 

(which last word, I think, is pure Tamil, having nothing to do with 
Sanskrit phalani), the grovVn fruit, palam,^ the fully ripened 

fruit, fuiaiy^ pulp or edible part of a fruit, tanduy^^ tender stem, 
also petal, talird~^ tender leaf, mature leaf ; but the word for 
kilahguP^ an esculent root, a tuber, has only synonyms borrowed 
from Sanskrit, e.g., kmidaniy mulafn ; it has another synonym, iakunanty 
whose origin I cannot suggest ,• perhaps verd"^ root, and its Tamil 
synonyms sadaiy^^ and may also refer to tubers. 

The ancient Tamils drank hard j liquor has more ‘ pure ’ Tamil 
names than any other article. Here are some of them; ammiyamy^^ 
ariy^^ arugiy'^^ aruppm7iy‘^^ < 2 //, aHvaHy^^ ambaly^^ dliy^^ 
llamy'^'^ eliy^^ kalliyaniy^^ kaliy^^ kaliy'^'^ kuduy^^ kundi,^^ 

kongUy^^ sddiy^^ sdliy^"^ saniy'^^ sikkat'y^^ iimdiy^^ suraiy"^^ iuligaiy^^ 
seru,*^ /(?/,*■* soivilajfibi,^^ naliy'^^ ianiyaly^’^ iumbi,'^^ tifaly^^ 

tifiy^^ iondiy^"^ idppi^^ (special name of rice-liquor), naravu,^'^ ?ia?iaiy^^ 
ndrratny^^ padu,^'^ paliy^^ piliy^^ pddaiy^^ mattuy^'^ niaduraiy^'^ 
maruUmriy^'^ ^riaraliy’^^ mdriy'^^ maliy^^ murugUy^'^ mSdai,^^ vadiy^^ 
visuliy'^^ veriy'^^ verify kaly"^^ the vendors of liquor were called 
^avimdiyar,'^ iuvasar,'^^ paduvary"^ palaiyarP^"^ pUiyarJ^ 

The following describes the food oHhe mountain-dwelling Kuravar 
and their hospitality. 

‘They mix the fat meat of the wild boar and venison cut from deer, 
killed when they were running, the flesh wounded by the bite of 
bitches ; they fill themselves with the liquor brewed from honey and 
matured in bamboo cylinders and also with rice-liquor and they are full 
of glee. To biing down the intoxication due to drinking in the morn- 
ings, they mix pounded white nuts of the Jack fruit which have come 
down floating O' rivers, have become over-ripe and burst out, with 
butter-milk to which has been added the sweet-sour tamarind fruit 
whose rind is white, and in this juice cook white rice matured in 
bamboo tubes, so that the smell of the boiling rice spreads all along 
the hill-side ; you can get this food from the hands of the Kurava 
girls, who have black hair-knots smelling of flowers. They will offer 
you this food with great joy for having got a guest to feed ; they 
will then introduce their children to you and will offer you besides the 
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products of the tops of hills (such as sandal, agil, gold, gems, etc.) 

Of the, hunters it is said : 

‘ They drink the sweet rice-liquor, brewed in their houses ; 

they cut in the open field the strong bull and eat its meat. The drum 
faced with folded hides sounds and they lift the left arm, strong with 
the constant bending of the bow, place it around the right side and 
dance all day with glee.’^ 

The food of the Ayar is thus described : — 

‘ Early in the morning when the thick darkness begins to disappear 
and birds rise from their sleep, Idaiyar women ply with the rope the 
churning-rod, mattu,^ with a noise like the grunt of a tiger; they 
churn the milk with folded crust, having been curdled by the curds 
reserved for the purpose, which looks like the white mushroom, 

and remove the butter ; they place a pad of flowers, himmadu^ ^ on their 
heads and stand thereon a pot of buttermilk, whose mouth is sprinkled 
with drops of curds and sell it in the mornings. They are dark of skin ; 
at their ears dangle earrings ; their shoulders are like the bamboo ; 
their hair is short and wavy. They feast their relatives with rice 
bartered for buttermilk. Then they sell ghi and buy gold and milch 
buffaloes and cows and calves. If you stay with the Idaiyar with hang- 
ing lips, they will feast you with tinai'A which looks like the young 
of crabs, boiled with milk. Their strong feet are scarred with constant 
wearings of sandals ; their hands lean on sticks with which they cruelly 
beat the cattle ; and are horny with handling the axes which fell 
trees ; their shoulders, scarred and hairy by carrying Kavadis^ with 
double hanging loops ; their hair, smelling because they wipe the head 
with hands full of milk-drops. They wear garlands of mixed flowers, 
KalambagamA plucked from trees and plants growing in the forests ; 
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they wear a single cloth which fits closely with the body, and eat 
porridge.^ 

The food of marudam is thus described : — 

‘ The iulai" (pulp) of the Jack-fruit, sweet and fragrant, the fruits 
of the mango of many forms, and beautiful kdy^ (unripe fruit) of 
numerous shapes, (like the plantain, the pdgal^, and the brinjal), other 
fruits, (like the plantain and the cashew), leaf-curries of leaves, curled, 
thin, beautiful, growing on creepers which grow abundantly in the 
rainy season, crystals of sugar made from boiled sugar, and meat cooked 
together with big tubers which grow down and rice boiled in milk, 
sweet to eat, were served.’® 

Fire for cooking and other purposes was made by churning wood. 

The forester made fire by churning one piece of wood on another, as 
he does even to-day in forests remote from places where matches are 
sold. This is referred to in ^ the fire which he churned,’® ‘ the lamp 
lighted from a fire, churned by hunters with dry wood brought by 
elephants.’’’ In the plains, they kept up a perpetual fire in fire-pots, 
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kumpatti,^ into which was poked a iulundu,’^ stalk sometimes tipped 
with sulphur. 

Salt was manufactured on a large scale. Salt-fields have several 
names: uppalam,^ alakkar^^ uvarkkalam,^ uvalagam,^ kaliP These 
names prove that salt- manufacture was an extensive industry, a fact 
which we could have inferred otherwise also, because the large use of 
vegetable food and especially of curries of innumerable kinds and of 
the many varieties of pickles to tempt the palate and satisfy its craving 
and to render rice and pulses tasty, requires the free use of salt. 

The food of Northern and Southern India has remained unchanged 
for five thousand years and more. But the necessities of modern com- 
merce have begun to alter it in many respects. Old ways of preparing 
foodstuffs and cooking them are giving way to new ones ; the old 
methods of boiling and pounding paddy with the hand preserved the 
proteids and vitamins necessary for health and strength ; but the new 
methods of hulling by machinery and polishing unboiled paddy are 
giving rise to the widespread diseases of civilization — tuberculosis and 
diabetes and to general enfeeblement. The old custom of eating leaf- 
curry and fruits cooked with their skins is giving way to modern refine- 
ments in cookery, and tinned provisions are taking the place of freshly 
made ones, so that the health of the people is steadily degenerating. 
The old forms of food were the result of thousands of years of 
experience, whereas the new ones, supposed to raise the standard of 
living, are really refined methods of committing slow suicide. 


Agriculture 

Says Prof. G. Elliot Smith, ‘ I suppose most people would be 
prepared to admit that the invention of agriculture was the beginning 
of civilization. It involved a really settled society and the assurance 
of a food supply. Hence it created the two conditions without which 
there could have been no real development of arts and crafts and the 
customs of an organized form of society.’® Prof. Smith is of opinion 
that agriculture was developed in Egypt with the sowing of barley 
about ten thousand years ago and thence spread to other parts of -the 
world. At about the same or perhaps a few millenniums earlier, as 
stone tools testify, the cultivation of paddy and the weaving of cotton 
began in the plains of South India. Hence the rise of Indian agricul- 
ture was not consequent on its development in Egypt. 

Agriculture was the main industry of Ancient India, as it is to-day. 
It was carried on chiefly in the lower reaches of rivers where 
irrigation by means of canals is possible. Thus in the Sola country, 
Smadu,^ the fertile delta of the Kaviri, even to-day the granary of 
South India and the island of Ceylon, was the main scene of 
agricultural operations. In the Pandya nadu, in the valleys of the 
Vaigai and the Tamraparni wet cultivation was carried on. In the 
^era nadu which looked up to the sky for irrigation, the strip of coast 
west of the ghats where the rain it raineth every day during the 
monsoons, was devoted to this early industry of Indian man. In 
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other parts of the country there were small patches of Marudam, 
where rain-water straight from the sky, carried away by hill torrents, 
was stored and utilized for the raising of grains or vegetables. 
Where water supply was not on a generous scale, were raised grains 
and other crops which did not require a constantly wetted field to 
grow in. Hence cultivated land was divided into nansey.^'ncQ-^i owing 
field and punsey,^ where other grains grow. Uncultivated land was 
tarUu,^ Seyy^ the common element of nansey, and pwiky^ means a 

field as well as a particular area of land. It also means red and 

perhaps the word acquired the meaning of a field in the districts 

covered with red ferruginous clay. Naniey, therefore, originally 

meant a good field and piinuy^ a bad field. Cultivated land was parti- 
tioned into fields. The field hacl numerous names : vayal^^ sey^ agariiy^ 
kambalai^ kalaniy^ kaidai^ kottmnd^ sefu,^ ^ tadiy^ ^ panaiy^^ pannaiy^^ 
palanamy^^ pUnaly^^ pulam;^'^ a small field was kundil,^^ pdttiJ^ 
The large number of synonyms for vayaly was due to the fact that 
agriculture was the chief occupation of the people. Agriculture itself 
was called vElanmai,^^ the CLnmaiy^^ lordship, of vslr'^ land, VElalaVy^'^ 
(a word different in origin from vsllalarY"^ were landowners, cultivators, 
being the feminine gender of the same. Owners of exten- 
sive tracts of land were called vSl^ velir \ there were kurunilamanary 
petty chiefs. After the Arya social organization was imposed on 
Tamil India, Vilalar were given the name of pUvaUyary but the name 
has not stuck to them, for though they were technically Vaisyas, the 
privileges of Vaisyas were not really extended to them. Velanmai 
was considered the noblest of occupations ; because the possession of 
grains conduces to the development of generosity. For, whereas 
other forms of wealth, especially minted metal, can be hoarded 
jealousy and will, if put out to interest, grow infinitely more and 
more, wealth in the form of food-grains will deteriorate if hoarded ; 
it will either be destroyed by vermin or will rot ; so the. man who has 
a rich store will be naturally prompted to give it away to the poor 
and the starving. Hence India, the land of extensive agriculture, has 
become the land of unstinted charity ; hence vilaTpmai has become 
in Tamil synonymous with (lit, gift;, also kodai.^'^ The 

Vilalar were, by right of their instincts of charity, the nobles of the 
land and hence the characteristics oivSlalary vsl&nmai mandar iyalbu,'^^ 
have been described as ten; viz, (1) dnaivali keeping an 

oath, (2) alindorai ninittal up the fallen, (3) kaikkadandfral,^^ 
being obliging, (4) kakvagatiunmai,^'^ having compassion, (5) 
Okkalpdffaly^^ supporting relatives, (6) uvUmuyafchiy^"^ perseverance, 
(7) manmfaikafudaP^ paying taxes, (8) Offumaikodaly^^ being peace- 
able, (9) virunduy'^’^ pufandarudal y hospitality, (10) tirundiyavopukkamy^^ 
correct conduct. Of this list of virtues belonging to the Tamil 
intrmty ifv&muyarchi, ceaseless toil, is the necessary result of rice-culti- 
vation ; for more than other food-grains rice requires unceasing work 
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for several months in the year, patient endurance of the rheumatic 
pains, chills aad other ills due to standing upto the knees in water 
and trudging on wet sticky clay ; this has made the Indian farmer a 
model of unfailing patience and enduring perseverance, and contri- 
buted to the development of what is miscalled fatalistic acceptance of 
rnisfortune. When the harvest was over and his granaries filled, he 
either gave himself up to the festivities of the posbharvest season, 
eating and drinking, singing and dancing, decorating his person with 
flowers and love-making developed as a fine art, or to martial 
exercises. In eyery village there was a field, kalam,^ set apart for 
these purposes.^ Another virtue of the farmer was his readiness 
to pay the king’s taxes. All the world over,, people are unwilling 
to pay taxes and many regard it almost as a virtue to evade payment 
of taxes. How is it then that the ancient Tamil landowner was 
differently constituted to modern men? The reason of this was the 
fact that taxes were payable in kind. A man with a well-filled 
granary easily parts with a portion of his abundance, all the more so 
because wealth in grai .s does not increase, but decreases with keep- 
ing ; but it is hard to part with specie, as it will keep all right for 
any length of time, and, if properly invested, barren metal will breed 
as fast as cattle and sheep, as Shylock well knew. Paying taxes in gold 
and silver is more difficult, especially if the purse is as ill-filled as 
generally the Indian farmer’s purse is and if one has to borrow 
paying taxes. 

All the other virtues of the Vella|ar are but different forms of 
charity. It has already been explained how one who has a large store 
of cereals is easily induced to enjoy the pleasure of seeing his fellow- 
men feed on his substance. Numerous poetical names signifying 
vElalar exist. They are manmagal pudalvar^^ sons of the earth- 
goddess, valamaiyar,^ the flourishing, kalamm'^^ owners of fields, 
mallar,^ the strong, k&viripptidalvar,'^ sons of the Kaviri, ttlavar,"^ 
tillers, mSliyar,^ Ermv&lnar,^^ those that live by the plough, 

prince, phmavar,'^'^ perhaps those that are behind manna- 
var,^^ perukkalar,^*^ those that increase wealth, or those that utilize 
the food, vinainar,^^ toilers. 

There was a wealth of vocabulary attached to each detail of 
agricultural operations. Ploughing was ioyyil\^'^ hoeing, 

koitudal trampling, ulakkudal^^^ midittal,^^ madidal manure, 
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exercises) ; and where women gather for the tunangai but have.not seen the 
magnificent hero ; hence I am but a woman of the theatre adukalam {^(Siavrib) ; 
the great hero too who has caused my bright bent bangles cut from conch shell 
to slip, is also a man of the theatre. 

mssetr L/ . *aieirar,uiujtt . *««rwr. ®u)dr*yr. 
rif> mr , fir air mi", ^^toemairmii', '^*Qu(^Asrerrr . 
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eru,^ uram.^ ktippai,^ kulam^^ and so on. Different names were 
given for the fields other than that used for wet cultivation. A garden 
was toUam, ® iudavai,^ padappai^"^ iuppii,^ solai,^ tavdalai^^ 
(flower-garden), kollai,^'^ (generally a kitchen-garden behind a house). 
High land was. iagar,^’^ tardy ohgal,^^ karud^ kuppai,^"^ 
kuvdl^^^ huvaid-^ §uval^^ tidarj'^ padar,^"^ misai,^^ 

vallai,'^^ vanbdl^'^'^ murambu this was so variously named, probably 
because it gave much trouble to the cultivator who had to level it 
before tilling it. The low land was also variously named, 
avaly^^ kUakku^^’^ kiival,^^ nellal^^^ 

pa4ugary^^ payambu,^^ 

The chief implement of the farmer was the plough ; so he lovingly 
gave it nume"*ous names, kalappai^ idai,^^ ulupadai^^’^ kalanai^^^ 
Mnfil, toduppu,"^^ padaip^^ padaivdl.^’^ The ploughshare was 
made of wood in the stone age and of steel in the iron age ; both kinds 
are in use even to-day. The other important implement was the 
knife; it, too, bad numerous names, uvayii,"^^ kaduitalai,^^ 

iuvaiiiy^'^ naviram^'^^ vanjam^^^ kuyal,^^ kulir short 

knives were called kurumbzdt,^^ £urigai\^^ one that could be bent into 
the handle, 

An extensive system of irrigation was practised ; rivers were 
furnished With a complete dam, or a partial dam, kora^nbu,^^ 

and the water diverted into a kdlvdy^^^ or vdykkdl,^^ Or water 

was raised from ponds or wells by means of an grram^^ or kabilai^'^ 
or ifaikudai^^. The latter was the most common means of raising 
water and had numerous names, ambi,^^ iddr,^^ iraivai,'^'^ karambi,'^^ 
kildr^J^ pil&r,'^^ puUilJ^ puftai^'^^ paUai^’^’^ and conducted by means of 
a sluice, madaiy’^^ to higher levels and distributed to fields. 

Here is a description of ploughing. — ‘ The plough men, who raise 
food for many people, yoke trained oxen to the plough, whose front 
looks like the mouth of a female elephant, press it on the ground so 
that the ploughshare which looks like the face of the iguana, is buried 
in the earth. They plough round and round, then sow seeds and then 
weed the field. When the harvest season is near, the quail with short 
feet and black neck with its young, white and smelling like the 
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Kadamba flower — Eugenia raceynosay — and unable to fly about, afraid 
of the noise df the harvesters, settles in the forest near.’^ 

Agriculture in South India was carried on exactly as it was in 
Aryavartta. ‘ They ploughed the ground, ^ the plough being drawn by 
two oxen® fastened to the yoke with hempen or leather traces, and 
driven with a goad.^ The ploughshare was made of iron® which 
supplanted the older ploughshare® made of Khadira wood. The 
ploughmen sang merrily to the steers while ploughing.'^ They 
bedewed the furrow with ghee and honey® before sowing. The fields 
were watered by means of irrigation canals from wells® or lakes, or 
by raising water from wells by means of wooden or metal buckets^® 
tied to a rope, pulled round a stone pulley. They kept away birds from 
robbing them of the growing corn^^ by uttering loud cries.’^^ 


Love in Mar o dam 

The leisure enjoyed by agriculturists after the harvest was over !ed 
to the development of festivals among them, in which there was much 
singing, dancing and play-acting in order to pass idle moments. 
This again led to the growth of the institutions of harlotry, song- 
stresses and actresses ; viraliat'^^ m.6. kuttiar^^ were experts in the 
refinements of love. Numerous poems of the class Marudam deal 
with this subject. ‘ The festival is over. The drums are silent. Do 
you want to know what she thought then ? I will tell you her thoughts. 
This young woman wore a leaf-garment ; with that garment dangling 
on her lap, she walked along the streets. Then arose in the streets a 
great sound of laughter, as loud as when the followers of the great 
bowman Ori, the victorious warrior-lord of Kolli, who was killed by 
Malaiyaman Tirumudikari, saw Kari enter the incomparably long 
streets of Ori. On hearing that sound of laughter, the fair ladies who 
wore bangles and the skins of whose bodies was like the tender leaf 
of the mango, feared that she would capture the hearts of their 


mmu,irtiS4t QuqT^ux® LfjftSp 
dltf.mr (U9trm 

Qps!(3P QfiiQMfQf 
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«uar/larib 
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Pemmb&^ffuPfka4aiy 197-206. 

• R. V. X. 101, 3 ; X. 106, 2. 

® R. V. iii 17, 3 ; x. 101, 3. * A. V. iii. 25, 5 ; iv. 57, 4. 

• A. V. iii. 17, 3. « A V. v. 6, 6. 

A. V. viii. 20, 9. “ A. V. iii.l7. 9. 

• A. V. i. 3, 7 ; iii. 13, 9 ; R. V. iU. 45, 3 ; vii. 49, 2, 4 j x. 43. 7. 

R. V. X. 101, 5, 7. “ R. V. X. 68, 1. 

P. T. Srlnivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India, p, 23. 
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husbands and guarded them from her wiles. I have failed in these 
attempts, and she has seduced my lover away from meJ 

More innocent incidents of love also belong to Marudam ; such as 
the wailing of a wife when her husband has gone away to a far place 
after quarrelling with her. ‘ The sparrows whose wings are like the 
faded water-lily with petals shrunk and folded, and which reside in 
the roofs of houses, eat the paddy and the other grains spread for 
drying in the front yard of houses ; they make holes in the slender 
filaments of flowers in the highway. They return to their beds in the 
roof where they sleep with their young ones. Do not the sad evening 
and the pains of separation exist where he has gone.’® 


Pasturage 

As agriculture was the chief industry of Marudam^ pasturage was 
the chief industry of MuLlai. The sheep, the goat, the cow, the_ ox, 
the buffalo were the chief domestic animals tended by the Ayar, 
herdsmen. Profusion of names for each of these as usual indicates 
the love the herdsmen felt for their wards. Thus the sheep was called 
adu^^ tidu,*^ oruvu,^ iuruvaif' tullaly'^ puruvai,^ vcfi the red variety 
iemmafi, ^ ° muttai, ^ ^ udal, ^ ^ Slagam, ^ ^ pallai, ^ ^ kada^ ^ ^ mai, ^ ® kofi, ^ ^ 
tagard^^ melagam,^^ The goat was called veUddti,'^^ kdr&du,^^ 
kochchai,'^^ vellaiy^^ varkali,'^^ kuYumb&duy’^^ from the wool of which 
Attrumbar wove kamblies, was also called varndai^^^ varaiyudu,^’^ 
The cow had naturally the largest variety of names, paiuy'^^ 
kuram,^^ kulam.^^ kovalam,^^ §urai\^*^ a useless cow was 

sudai]^^ a barren cow, varchai^^^ that which has yeaned once 
kirufti.^^ The ox was erudu,^^ kundai,^^ 

koiiiyanii^^ nupam<^^'^ Pagadu^"^^ pdipiU^^^ psfal^^^ pullam^^^ 

Qpmek (gi^fi/SasreBr 0<er0sw«#;5 luriiSp 

pmjff tUfStHm toA>^p Qp(ffeS 
stfliarQaJir eip^/s mitSuer^^fi^Ci Ujfin&p 
QtiiriM Qsrearp Oivr^GjuorJr Qig(^tSp 

srA (Serirr L/wtbQur'p 

scA>Qm)t^ptir4af gM^r v/gpQjgrmkrQ 
xirmt^ lo/rLLt^. tu riiQflruf. 

QuJi^artar Qwajf tneesfit 

ttdfuirif pmfpiiQmwQffmemrM sr^Qp. 

Naffinai, 320. 
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Kufundagai, 46. 
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peffam,^ poitu,^ mUri,^ vidai.^ Of these names kuli^ means 
breeding bull ; those which were used by traders for bearing burden, 
{podtf were called turiya7?i^^ pagadu^^ and pdfalJ^ The buffalo 
was called kavari,^^ kdrdm,^^ 77mriJ^ 7?iidi vadava?,^^ 

barren ones, maimai'd^ the bull calf of the buffalo, ktdavi,'^^ kanfud^ 
Its cow-calf uagu]'^^\.h.^ bull-buffalo, umbaly^^ oruiialy^^ 

pagadud""^ putitc.'^^ The udder of the cow and of the buffalo, madiy’^'^ 
ieruttal mddu^^ was the general name of both the cow and the 
buffalo. Intimate acquaintance with animals developed a great love 
of them and the invention of a number of words relating to them. 
Thus beasts in general were called vilangiiy^^ kuranganiy^^ 
mdn their young ones, kiirulaid^ kutiiy^^ pillai,^^ kanrUy^^ 

kulaviy^^ pdrppUy^^ 7nagaim.^^ Hornless animals were called 
kumaram the horn was ulavaid"^ kdduy^^ mamppu:"^^ the tail, 
tdgaiy ^^ kulaniy ^'^ visagam ,"^^ 


Tame Animals 

The tame animals that were of use to man were md7iy^^ deer, also 
named ^unaniy^^ navviy^^ pinaimari\^^ its male, 

irUy^^ oruitaly^’^ kar^midfi,^^ kalaiy^^ ptdvdy its female, pinai its 
young, Sftiy^'^ kanruy^^ kulaviy^"^ iafinatriy^^ par am y^^ pdrppUy^"^ mat 
The ass besides the bullock, was a burden-bearer. The 
horse, kudiraiy"^^ was not a native of South India, and was imported 
in later times from Sind and Persia. The pig, pavriy’^^ was another 
useful animal and was also named ari,'^^ efuliy'^^ inamd^ 

karurndy "^^ kaliruy '^'^ kdnaly '^^ kdjimdy '^^ kidiy ^^ kiriy ^^ kslaly ^^ 
ksttumay ^^ maimmdy ^^ mdlal .^^ 

The dog first tamed by the hunter and then trained by the keeper 
of the cattle to watch the fold, was named, ^^akkariy^’^ asulamy^^ 
afpaniy^^ eginaviy^^ kukkafiy^^ kurafjy^- hniangariy^^ namaliy^^ 
naliy^^ iuiiam,^^ pasi\^'^' its female, pdttiy ^^piitaiy^^ muduval^^^ 
the pup, kuttid^^ ktirzilaiy^^^ pdfal the cat w^as called alavaziy^^^ 
mdiy ^^^ Ddid ^^ pavanaMy ^^'^ pdkkauy ^^^ pilliy ^^^ pusaiy ^^^ pUnai ,^^'^ 
it was also poetically called, irpuliy^'^^ the house-tiger; 
the male cat was specially named kadzivaiiy^^^ pottn the kitten, 
kuitiy^^^ paraly^^’^ pUlaid^^ 
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The other beasts familiar to the people were the squirrel, 

karadi,^ the bear, the wild cow, kiri,^ the mongoose, 

kurangu,^ the monkey, nari,^ the jakal, knnai,’^ the wild dog, the 
nay,^ or the kd7iiXy,^ the w^olf, 7ilrn&y,^^ the beaver, rdvipptllai,^'^ 
the civet cat, niutpaTiri,'^’^ the porcupine, f7iarai77ia?i^^^ the yak, Tnuiu^^^ 
the ape, m-uyaly^^ the hare, yWnai^^^ the elephant. 

The chief house-pests were eli the rat, k&reli, the black rat, 
peruchch&li,^^ the bandicoot, muTijurn, the mouse and the ubiquitous 
mosquito, koitiy'^'^ which was such a great nuisance as to receive a 
dozen other names, a^aval^^^ aiialam,'^^ iuTTtTnu,'^^ 

7iilambi^^^ nulumbu^^^ 7iollaly^^ munaly^^ valu,^^ anat,^^ the 
house-fly and insect found in stored grain. But the bed bug 

seems to be an import from abroad, for, it has but a MraTzappeyar, i.e. 
mUttaippucchi^^^ the bundle-insect. 


Birds 

There are many general names for birds pafavat,^'^ kudtnai,^^ 
kurugu,^^ pul\^^ their young ones, kunju,^^ p&rppu\^'^ theory of birds 
payir their nest, kaichi^^^ ktmjufai,^^ kudafnbai,^^ ktim7nbai 
kfiTtdu,^^ A flock of birds was called tholudi,^^ the cries of a flock, 
tula7ii\^^ the beating of a birds' wings, osaTtaittal,^^ pudaittal ; 
female birds are called pedai,^^ peiiai,'^^ pedai the females of birds 
other than the gallinaceous fowl and the owl, alagu their males 
except in the case of the peafowl and the iival the cock of the 

peafowl and the elal* poiiu.^^ The food of birds and of some animals 
ufidi,^^ urai,^^ 

The following are names of some species of birds: — anril,^^ 
nightingale, annam,^^ swan dTtdai,^^ large eyed owl, uUa7i,^'^ snipe, 
Urkkuruvi,^^ sparrow, tTikkaridfigurum^^^ kavuddri^'^^ partridge, 
kavudam^’^^ king-fisher, eagle, kakkaij^ crow, 7ilrkkakkai^'^^ 

a diving water-bird, k&dai,’^^ quail, kili,'^^ parrot, kuyil,'^'^ cuckoo, 
kurugtcj^ village fowl, also koli,’^^ another variety, ktlgai,^*^ large 
hooting owl, kokku,^'^ stork, iddagamy^"^ sky-lark, Hchchili^^^ king- 
fisher, sival^^^ pagaiidai^^ ^ another species of partridge, sembdtiu,^^ 
7id7'ai^^’^ heron, paruitdu^^^ kite, picrd,^^ pigeon, tnayil^^^ peafowl. 

The love of nature and close observation of natural objects which 
was a great characteristic of the Tamils of ancient times are 
constantly revealed in early Tamil poems. On later Tamil 
Poetry the conventions of the later artificial Sanskrit Poetry wielded 
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great influence. Not so on the natural poetry of the earlier ages. To 
illustrate the keen observation of Fauna on the part of the 
poets, a few quotations are given. ‘ The pods of the Phaseolus 
mungo are like the red legs of the quail. ‘ The leaf of the Caladium 
nymphcBfolium which grows on the hill, rich and waving, moved by the 
cold northwind in the month of Tai, resembles the ears of the 
elephant ‘ The water-lily growing in deep pools resembles 
the back of the yellow-legged crane’ ^ The carp, afraid that the 
stork would eat it, ducked under the water, but found itself near the 
lotus and equally feared its bud.’^ ‘The nightingale which dwells 
on the palmyra leave? cries gently.’® ‘ In the cold weather the Cassia 
flower like ourselves gets golden dots and the twig of the memecylon 
iinctormm is filled with flowers and looks like the neck of a peacock.’® 
‘ The path traced by the claws of the crab will be extirpated by the 
waves of the sea.’^ ‘ The mountain from which honey- combs are 
hanging, as (the trappings from) the chariot.’® ‘ The goat has a belly 
like the false skin of the flowering bean.’® ‘ The flock of yellow 
legged fish-eating storks look like the pearls on the breast of Murugan 
when they fly in the red sky.’ ‘ The shaggy head of the 
nemai tree looks like the rows of flags on the royal elephant. The 
spiders’ webs round the tree waved in the west wind that blew over 
the hill called Odai ; the lean elephants mistook them for clouds and 
lifted their trunks to catch them and sounded like the tUmbu^^ of 
the actors.’^® 
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‘ Green parrot with the red bill, who go on picking the bent stalks 
of the panicum, do not fear me ; give up the fear that any one would 
threaten you for picking the stalks. When you have finished with them 
and are at leisure, attend to my wants ; I join my palms and beg you 
to help me in this affair. If you go to your relatives who live in my 
lover’s country, where grows the jack tree which bears abundant 
fruits, meet my lover who is the lord of this mountain and tell him 
that the young Kufava woman of the forest around this mountain is 
guarding the millet field lo-day as usual. 

‘ The banyan tree bears many boughs full of fruits ; to eat the 
fruit many birds crowd round the tree. Their cries resemble the 
sound of many musical instruments.’^ 

‘ The crowds of beets which have thin wings eat the honey, and 
after the honey is exhausted desert the flowers.^ 

‘ The &ral,^ lamprey, with nose like an ear of corn, creeps into the 
mud ; the vUlai,^ Trichiurus lepiiirus, which has a horn, moves 
tremulously on the water ; the fishermen approach the tank which 
have flowers bright as the flame, the tortoise looks like the hollow- 
bo welled khiaij (the drum of the marudam) ; the gravid vardl,^ 
Opkicephalus striatus, is like the nugumhu^ of the palmyra ; with it 
fights the kayal,^^ carp, which shines like a spear.’ 

Trees and Plants 

The ancient Tamils distinguished and named innumerable trees, 
plants, shrubs and creepers and knew their properties. The pure 
Tamil names of a few trees alone will be here referred to : achcham, ^ ^ 
Coronilla grandiflora.Qommonly called agatiiy'^^-gvohBbly after Agastiya, 
Indian fig, anichchaid^ a sensitive tree, achckay^^ Diospyros 
ebenastery aitiy^^ Batihmeara cemosay the banyan, itiiy^^ Ficus virenSy 
ilandaiy^^ jujube, ilavamy'^^ the silk-cotton tree, iluppai,‘^^ the long- 
leaved Bassia, Induy'^’^ Phoenix farinHerUy Acacia pennatUy eftiy^^ 
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Strychnos nux vomica, elumic he hat, ^ the lemon tree, Oniai,^ the mango, 
also nia,'^ kadambu,^ Eugenia raepnosa, kadavu,^ Gyrocarpus 

jacquini, kadu,^ the gall-nut tree, kamtigu,^ the areca palm, 
karuhgdli,^ the ebony, kalli,^ Euphorbia iiriicalli, kaya,^^ Memecylon 
tincioriuni, kunmdu,^^ kotifai,^^ Cassia, sandcinmn ^ or dram,^* 
sandal-wood tree, iehgu,^^ cocoanut tree, iekkuk^ teak, naval , the 
jambolan tree, nelli^^ Indian gooseberry, palfi,^^ the jack tree, patiai,^^ 
palmyra, padiri,'^^ Bignonia cfielonoides, palai,^'^- the iron- wood tree, 
puB,^^ the tamarind tree, punnai,'^'^ the Alexandrian \‘am^\,puvarasu,‘^^ 
the Portia tree, puvandi,’^^ the soapnut tree, niagil,'^'^ a tree of very 
sweet smelling flower, modalai,"^^ the pomegranate, rnurungai,^^ 
Hyperanthera murunga, muhgil,'^^ the bamboo, marudatn,^^ 

Terminalia alaia, va?2?ii,^'^ Prosopis .spicigera, inlvam,'-^^ Craiaeva 
religiosa, vild,^^ the wood-apple, vehgai,^*^ the Pterocarpes bilobus 
vtmbu,^’^ the margosa tree. The names of smaller plants, and of 
different kinds of leaves and flowers are so numerous that it is not 
possible to catalogue them or even to mention the more familiar 
varieties. The unblown flower was called arunibup^ the parts of 
flowers, idal]^^ ptinden ] young trees nftgu\ fruiting trees, 
palinajn,^^ trees with heart-wood inside, dnmaran,'^^ with heart-wood 
outside, penmaram,'^^ branch, groups of trees without heart-wood, 
velifu,^^ ; the synonyms ot the word, tree, are very considerable 
in number. I will content myself with noting a few poetic images 
which show how keen was the observation of nature by the ancient 
Tamils : — 

‘ The gourd {pirkku,*"^) with round, white flowers grows along 
with the thin creeper mtihindai,^^ on shrubs.’ 

‘ The hill country has bamboos which wave to and fro and its clear 
clouds spread the dew amidst the peacocks whose expanded tails shine 
like the sapphire.’ 

‘The forest land possesses the expanding jasmine, talavu,'^^ the 
broad November flower, tdnri,^^ the mullai with the petals opened, the 
iiru,^^ (clarifyihg-nut tree) which drops its flowers, the kofifai^^'*‘ 
Cassia, whose flowers are like gold, the kdyd,^^ whose flowers are like 
sapphire.’ 

‘ The kuravani,^'^ has flowered ; the cold weather is gone ; in the 
beautiful spring, in the river, a slender stream is running ; the wide 
river with straight stretches of sand has its banks adorned with many 
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marudam trees ; the mango has its branches decorated with tender 
leaves ; the smoke-like cloud creeps along its boughs filled with 
bunches of flowers ; the cuckoos enjoy the beauty of the scene and 
sing.’^ 

‘ The roots of the bamboo are inteiwined with each other ; when 
the winds blow upon them they sound like the sigh of the elephant tied 
to its post. Looking at the moon which crept over the hill standing 
in a forest of bamboos, I said to myself, another moon (his mistress 
with a face bright as a moon) with teeth sharp as thorns and a fair face 
adorned by a sweet-smelling mark {tilakam) is standing on the hills, on 
whose rocks grow trees whose bare branches have shed their leaves in 
the strong gale, did I not ? 

‘ The kmirat flowers spread on a pit cut in a stone resemble a box 
of the wealthy man, filled with gold coins and kept open.’^ ‘ The 
cool flowers of the taiai (screw-pine), which has bent thorns, when 
scattered by the winds, run like the pearls of a garland when the thread 
is snapped, on the white sands of the sea-shore.'^ 

‘ The garden was crowded with tall bamboos from which thorns 
hang and on which rest the cuckoos, which have bent claws and thin 
blue feathers, after drinking the mango juice, sweet as if milk were 
mixed with it, and after that, the sour juice of the nelli fruit. 

‘ The jasmine, which flowers in places adjoining a stream 

looks like the teeth of a cat laughing.'^ 
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Idem of Feminine Beaut 

A people so acutely observant of natural objects and capable of 
keen relish of their beauty would naturally deal largely in descriptions 
of feminine , charms ; of numerous references to this subject I shall 
quote but one : — The songstress had hair like the black sand on the 
sea-shore ; her fair forehead was like the crescent moon, her eye-brow 
bent like the bow that kills ; the outer end of her cool eyes was beau- 
tiful, her sweetly speaking mouth was red like the sheath of the fruit 
of the silk cotton tree ,* her spotlessly white teeth were like rows of 
many pearls ; her ears were like the curved handles of scissors and 
their lobes were shaking with bright ear rings shaped like the crocodile. 
Her neck was bent down with modesty ; her shoulders were like the 
waving bamboo trees ; her forearms were covered with thin hair ; her 
fingers were like the November flower which grows on the tops of 
high hills ; her brightly shining nails, like the mouth of a parrot. Her 
breasts, covered with light coloured beauty spots, were such as people 
thought that it would cause her pain to bear them, and were so high 
that the rib of a cocoanut leaf could not go between them ; her navel 
was very beautiful and resembled a whirl-pool in water. Her waist 
was so small that observers could not guess that it existed (and that 
it bore the weight of the body) with difficulty. Her pudendum was 
adorned with a mSgalai, many stringed waist band with many bells, 
looking as if it swarmed with bees ; her thighs, straight and thin like 
the trunk of a female elephant ; her lower legs were covered with hair, as 
it o^-’.ght to be, up to the ankles, and her small feet were like the 
tongue of a tired dog.^ 


Industries 

Carpentry began and was well developed in the Stone Age ; for 
all sorts of carpenter’s tools have been picked up from the settlements 
of the lithic epoch. Most of these tools were made of iron when the Iron 
Age succeeded. The workers in wood was called tachchar'^ or 
yanar.^ Carpenters had a greater variety of work to do than in 
modern days, for besides making the wooden furniture and utensils in 
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household use, they bad also to build houses, palaces, and temples, 
carts and chariots. Turning and wood-carving were highly developed. 
The legs of sitting planks and swinging planks were turned according 
different designs. Every available corner of wooden articles in 
houses, carts, and chariots were filled with wood carving, of elaborate 
patterns carved in rr:inute detail with the extraordinary patience that 
the Indian artist alone is capable of. No work, big or small, left the 
carpenter’s hands without some art work on it so that there was no 
sharp distinction as there is in Europe between utilitarian and artistic 
work. So much so that one of the synonyms for iachchan^ is iittiran,'^ 
artist. 

Boat building was also an ancient form of wood-work, but was in 
the hands of men who lived in Neydal, that is, coast land. It is worth 
noting that the boat builders were affiliated with fishermen, so far as 
social status was concerned. The w'ork of the boat-builder is no le.ss 
skilful than that of other carpenters ; but yet the social position of the 
later was much higher than that oi the former. This was partly 
because the boat-builders shared in the food and the personal habits of 
the fishermen among whom they lived ; moreover the wood-work of 
the boat builder is cruder than that of the carpenter and does not 
admit of art work like other forms of wood work, so that the boat- 
builder had the status of the journeyman worker whereas the 
carpenters were allotted the privileges of the artist. While the boat- 
builders were of low status, chariot-makers were the companions of 
kings. 

Workers in metal were called kammalar,^ akkasalaiyar,^ arivar,^ 
dvar^^ kamidlur^'^ kanvinaihar,^ ka 7 nmiyar^^ hollar karumdr^^^ 
tatidr, ^ 2 tuvattar, ^ pulavar, ‘ * pU 7 iaiyar, * ® vitlagar, ^ ® vittiar, ^ ^ vitiai- 
hard^ They worked in iron, steel, copper, bronze, silver and gold. 
They were very skilful workers as is proved by the specimens of 
jewels and utensils recovered- from ancient graves. Huge vessels of 
these various metals were made by hammering into shape immense 
blocks of metals. This requires much more skill than the method of 
cutting out sheets, adard^ iagaduy'^^ of metal, bending them into the 
shapes of the different parts of a vessel and rivetting or soldering them 
together, such as is done now. The import of large sheets of thin 
metal fi^om Germany has made our workers forget the art of 
hammering out big vessels and making them without joints. The 
delicate carving on gold and silver that was the glory of ancient 
India is not yet dead, thanks to the love of personal decoration which 
modern civilization has not yet been able to root out of the souls of 
our ladies. Ladies loved jewels so much that there are many words 
which mean ‘ to wear jewels,’ e.g., 

malai,^^ rnilai,'^'^ milai,'^^ vey,^^ ey/^^ vey \ the noun forms of many 
of these words mean jewels. Some professions subsidiary to that of the 
goldsmiths ‘ who heat good gold and make shining jewels out of it 
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were those of the kadainar,^ who ‘turn cut conch shells into 
bangfle?',^ kuyhiar,’^ ‘ who drill holes in beautiful gems 

The weaver’s art was equally well developed. They were called 
kammiyar,^ ^i^iyar,^ kstrugarJ^ They hawked clothes about in the 
streets of towns. ‘ Young and old weavers assembled where four 
streets met, stood with their legs touching each other and spread 
clothes whose folds, short and long, resembled the waves of the 
sea.® 

Similes derived from the work of these workmen are found in 
literature. One such runs as follows : — ‘ The legs of the crab are 
like the open jaws of the smith ’who works at the furnace where air is 
blown in by pressing bellows made of soft skin.’® ‘ The leaves of 
the water-lily are caught in the thorny rasplike stem of the cane 
which grows on the edges of ponds and waves slowly in the unsteady 
north-wind and swells and swings like the bellows which drive air 
quickly into the furnace of the smith. ‘ The male bear which has 
a wide mouth, seeking food, breaks an ant hill whose surface is 
covered by curved lines and its grunt frightens the snakes which 
reside in the ant-hill ; then it sighs like the nose of the furnace where 
the smith heats iron.’“ 

Here is a splendid simile derived from the work of the 
blacksmith : — 

‘ His chest was as hard as the anvil which stands before the 
furnace lighted in the smithy where the blacksmith with strong arms 
turns iron into implements that may be used against the enemy. 
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Trade 

The word for trade vanigam> is usually supposed to be derived 
from Sanskrit vdnijyam. The probabilities are just the other way 
about, Vaniyam is derived from vanik or banik, merchant, and this later 
word is almost certainly from the vedic pmii. The panis were the 
traders of Vedic times and asj:hey were Dasyus and would not pay 
dakshina to the performers of Ary a rites the Rishis denounced them as 
being niggards. ^ The pmiis being Dasyus were most probably the 
Tamil traders of the early Vedic epoch, for in those days the Tamils 
alone of South Indians were the most civilized tribes and the objects 
of internal trade, then and for long after, were, as it has been already 
pointed out, South Indian products like pearls, corals, sandal' wood, 
pepper, and other spices. Hence the word pant and its variants and 
derivatives must have passed to North India from the South; 
hence Tamil vaniga became bayiik and pani. There is a Vedic root 
pail, to negotiate, which in later Sanskrit came to mean to stake. This 
root may have been coined from pani. 

Trade first began in Neydal. For the pafadavaf ^ of that region, 
where cereals could not be raised, could get only fish and salt to eat, 
Now it may be possible to keep up life solely on fish, all the courses 
from soup to pudding being made from that one food-stuff, but one 
cannot liVe comfortably for any length of time on fish alone, 
notwithstanding the fact that the remote ancestors of all animals 
were aquatic beings ; for very soon the hankering for vegetable 
food will assert itself. So the ancient dwellers of the littoral 
tracts learnt to carry fish and salt and (later salted fish) to 
the neighbouring marudam and barter their goods for cereals. 
Hence in the poems belonging to the Neydal tinai ^ there is 
frequent mention of the trade in salt. One instance of it may be 
given. ‘ His wounds caused by the sword-fish having been cured, my 
father has gone to the big blue sea for fishing ; my mother too has 
gone to the salt fields to barter salt for white rice ; so if the lover 
comes now he can without any hindrance meet his mistress,’^ 

Sellers of salt were called umanar,^ umatiiyar. ^ This ancient trade 
in which a double bag of salt was placed like a saddle on the back of 
a bull, which was driven from place to place in the interior of the land, 
can be observed even to-day in far-off villages. When the salt trade rea- 
ched greater proportions it was carried in carts. ‘ The wheel, uruli^ of 
the cart was surrounded by a round rim which went round the 

spokes, tightly fixed to the hub kuradu,'^^ which looked like a 
drum, mulavu.^'^ The strong yoke, par,^^ was fastened to two long 
beams placed on the axle-tree, parUkkai^^*^ which looked like an 
4% ^ ® timber placed between two elephants to prevent them from 
fighting with each other. Its top, vay,'^^ bore a creaking mat of 
ragi stalks, drvai, as the hill bears clouds on its top. In the 
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front of a hut which possessed a hen-coop, resembling a loft from 
which men g^'ard the crops from being devasted by elephants, was a 
woman, with a child at her side, and a twig of margosa with flowers 
and leaves held in her hands to protect the child from demons ; she 
stood near the yoke from which was hanging a pot of vinegar, tied 
with strings like the drum of a dancing girl on a dancing platform ; 
and she beat the back of the bull with a wooden mortar whose mouth 
was as big as the knee of a female elephant with tusks resembling the 
Ahoot of a bamboo. Their men who wore garlands of flowers and 
leaves, whose shoulders were big, beautiful and strong, and whose 
limbs were supple and powerful, walked by the cart to whose yokes 
rows of bulls were tied with ropes passing through small holes ; the 
men saw that the carts were not upset. They fixed the price of salt 
in terms of other articles and passed along the road with teams of 
reserve bulls to replace those that became exhausted.’^ 

What an extremely realistic and at the same time highly poetical 
description of a subject which no modern man would regard as capable 
of poetic treatment at all ! 

Another article hawked about Jrom place to place was pepper. 
Grown in Malabar, the land of the Seras, it was a necessary ingredient 
of curry throughout South India. ‘ Pepper bags looking like the 
small-pulped big jack fruit which grows at the foot of the majestic 
jack-tree are balanced on the strong, scarred, prick-eared donkey which 
carries the pepper along long roads where tolls are collected. These 
roads are guarded by bow-men.’^ 

Gradually as cities grew in size, the power of monarchs grew to 
ample proportions, civilization advanced, and trade in numerous 
articles of necessity and luxury grew in the land. In cities ‘ there were 
people who vended various things including many beautiful looking 
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articles of food, produced in the hill country, in the low country and in 
the sea. There were traders who, brought different kinds of brilliant 
gems, pearls and gold from far off lands.. ..There were men who assay- 
ed gold ; there were sellers of clothes, vendors of copper vessels which 
were sold by weight, men who, when their business was over, tied the 
proceeds to their loin cloth, men who sold choice flowers, and scented 
pastes. There were clever painters, kaiinul vinainar^^ who painted 
pictures of all kinds of minute incidents’.^ This description pertains 
to the trade of the beginning of the first millennium a.d., but this trade 
could not have differed from that of a very much earlier epoch, 
because civilization did not grow by leaps and bounds in any particular 
period, but grew so gradually that the life conditions of any one epoch 
resembled very much those of previous ages. 

‘ Traders carried jewels to foreign countries on ships that had sails 
spread in the wind and that sailed on the ocean whose waves smelt of 
fish They carried jewels for sale on land, but in a country where 
the Maravar followed as their only profession that of highway robbery, 
the travels of traders were fraught with adventure. ‘ The merchants 
who enabled all men to enjoy the grand things which are found on the 
mountain and in the sea have breasts full of scars made by the piercing 
arrows, clothes tied tight round their waists and a knife stuck into it, 
strong broad shoulders to which was attached the cruel bow and so 
resembled Murugan who wears the Ka^ambu flower. They held in 
their hands a big spear like Yaman. A stinging dagger with a white 
handle made of ivory, looking like a snake creeping on a hill, was tied 
with a belt to their shoulders ; their strong feet were covered with 
shoes and they wore coats 
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Balances for weighing articles of trade were ui two kinds. One 
was the steehyard called he7m7ikDP or Jiiraikdi this was made of 
wood and resembled the steelyards used in villages to-day ; rich 
merchants, however, used steelyards made of ivory. ^ The second 
was the a pair of scales. All this trade was carried on by 
barter, as old Indians did not like to coin metal, and when they got 
coins from foreign countries, made jewels of them for their bosoms or 
hoarded them deep in the bosom of mother-earth. 

Traders, in the Tamil country, were and are called This word has 
been sanskritized into sreshthi and assimilated to the adjective sreshika, 
excellent. is by some supposed to have degenerated into ^etti ; 

I consider this derivation to be a topsy-turvy one. &tti is the personal 
noun from trade, a being one who pursues ^eitu, trade, as his 
profession ; for it is absurd to think that the Tamil traders carried on 
their profession for ages without a name for their profession or for 
themselves as followers of the profession. Hence it is reasonable to 
infer that §reshthi is Tamil ietti dressed in a Sanskrit garb. Sanskrit 
scholars suffer from a form of superiority-complex and believe 
that Sanskrit, the language of the Gods, being a perfect language, could 
not stoop so low as to borrow words from the languages of men. 
Hence they are fond of inventing derivations, ingenious and plausible, 
but absurd from a historical point of view, for words borrowed from 
foreign sources. Thus they say that ham??m'a, borrowed from Persian 
ainir^ is a contraction of ahmn virah ; they explain kshairapa, satrap 
also borrowed from l ersian, as kshtram p&iiti kshairapak ; they derive 
hora^ which was borrowed from Greek, from ahordirani, with its head and 
its tail amputated. The derivation of ^etti from h^eskihl is of a piece 
with these products of a perverse ingenuity. 

The capital with which the ancient traders traded was called vntdal,^ 
initial stock. I wonder whether mudaliyar ^ meant originally men with 
mudal. There has always been a rivalry between mudaliar and piJlai^ 
with regard to social status ; does this point to an ancient rivalry be- 
tween merchants and agriculturists ? We have no materials which can 
help us to solve this question. Literary evidence merely indicates that 
both those who produced crops and those who sold them belonged to 
the class of mSlor,^ who were qualified to become the heroes of love 
poems. 

Trade on any scale would scarcely be possible without debts. The 
word ka4an^ ° shows that debts were contracted in olden times. Interest 
was called a word usually identified with prakrit va4di 

Sanskrit vriddhi. The Tamil word might as well be derived from Tamil 
vaUuj a small piece, or vattij cowries, cowries being small change,. 
siilarai^'^ meant a deduction other than ; the literal 

meaning of the word seems to be ‘ additional The places where 
mercantile transactions took place were ka4a.i, ’ ^ maligai, ^ ^ an^adz, ’ ^ 
Mid sandai,'^’^ which has become in English ‘ Shandy ’. 


tuir^ear eu ireBnD(^u vo/ « «fcr « tao i. 

Q s IT sefj m p PuVdW, 39 . 
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There are several minor subjects about which the evidence of pure 
Tamil words and of early literature can be profitably use^\ but which I 
have now no time to deal with. Those subjects are : Diseases and 
medicines, knowledge of human and animal anatomy, notions of juris- 
prudence, recognized terms of relationship, death-rites, division of 
time, astronomical notions, knowledge of colours, of meteorological 
phenomena, reading and writing, notions of psychology and ethics. 
Without the inclusion of these subjects, our reconstruction of the life 
of the ancient Tamils will not be complete. 

This life of the Tamil people slowly evolved from the beginning 
of the Old Stone Age, that of the Aryas oi North India began to 
iiifiiience. This was not a catastrophic inroad into the south from the 
north but a very slow process of infiltration. This infiltration began 
in the middle of the third miilennuin b.c. Then Parasnrama settled 
with a number of followers, south of the Vindhyas. Many of Visva- 
mitra’s sons, soon after, migrated to South India, as the Aitareya 
BrQhmana informs us. But yet at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium B.C., when Rama crossed the Godavari, the non-Aryan Rakshasas 
were predomhmnl in Southern India and the southernmost Arya colony 
was that of tiie Agastyas on the banks of that ri\ er. Jn the age of the 
Mahabharata, in which Tamil soldiers took part, Arya influence in 
Southern India increased. But still in about the sixth century b.c. 
Apastambha, the last of the Sutrakaras, called a Rishi by courtesy, 
flourished near the banks of the Godavari and made laws for the 
Aryas there. Tamil India produced no Rishi, neither a Rishi of the 
mantradrashid type, nor even of the later type ot the promulgator of 
the Sranta, Grihya, and Dharma Sutras. Into the Tamil land, 
Brahmanas, Bauddhas, and Jainas spread -in the centuries preced- 
ing and succeeding the beginning of the Christian era. The early 
PalJavas of Kanchi were chiefly responsible for this migration of the 
Aryas. Notwithstanding the widespread of Brahmanas. literature was 
chiefly in the hands of the Tamil Panar and hence neither the Sanskrit 
language nor Sanskrit literature exercised much influence till about the 
fifth century after Christ. Early in that age, Trinadhum'agni, author of 
Tolk&ppiyam, tried to adapt the social system of the northerners to the 
Tamil people, but without any success. Meanwhile the religious ideas 
of the liihdsas spread among the common people. The teachings and 
practices of the Bauddhas and the Jainas were also promulgated from 
the monasteries of those monks. The complicated rjtes of Siva- 
worship and Vishnu-worship as propounded in the Agamas were 
adopted by the people and temple rites became the monopoly of a 
special sect of Brahmapas ; as a result of this, these two cults became 
wedded to the Arya system of four varnas, ill-adjusted to the old- 
scheme of Tamil classes. One of the results of this was the extension 
oi the idea of endogamous caste and the rise of innumerable castes 
marked by endogamy — an idea unknown to the Tamils of the early 
ages. Another result was that Tamil lost its linguistic and literary 
independen^^e. A copious flow of Sanskrit words into the Tamil 
tongue took place. In the region of literature, the old ode, agavaP 
gave place to kaviyamA Not only literary forms but also literary 
images, literary conventions, and poetic images, belonging to 
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Sanskrit, crept into Tamil poems. The Mokshai&stram of the north- 
erners, reprezented by the Upanishads, the Bkagavad Gita and the 
Vedanta Sutras, prevailed in the South. Very soon South India more 
than amply repaid this debt to North India by producing the three 
great Bhashyakaras — Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

The genius of Tamil is marked by the scientific temperament ; con- 
crete ideas and images appeal to the Tamil people and hence Tamil is 
peculiarly fitted to be the vehicle of scientific knowledge. The genius 
of Sanskrit is marked by the philosophical temperament ; it revels in 
abstractions which are the life-breath of philosophy. It was the 
wedding of Tamil genius and Sanskrit genius that is responsible for 
South Indian thinkers having become the guides of Indian thought 
during the last thousand years. In our days the genius of Europe has 
begun to influence India. The great ambition of Europe is to amass 
wealth and to utilize it for raising the standard of life, by developing 
the means of attainment of the ever-increasing methods of appealing 
to the senses, not only the five senses, but also that of locomotion. 
How far the genius of Europe is going to alter the life of the Tamils 
is concealed in the womb of time. We have succeeded in tearing the 
veil of past time and getting a few glimpses of ancient life ; but 
future time is covered by a veil of nebulous matter which cannot be 
pierced by any known methods of enquiry. 



